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Shrine of martyrs, birthplace of poets, home of Dickens, 
England's great novelist, and in ancient time and recent 
memory decisive battlefield, few roads can match che 
London-Dover in sheer historic greatness. 

Father Thames escorts chis great highway pare of che 
way as it meanders past ca.le and cathedral, hopfield 
and heath, orchard and oasthouse, field, farm and fen: 
to Canterbury and on to defiane Dover. John Boyd 
Dunlop's -epic invention of the first practicable 
pneumatic tyre in 1888 brought the great channel pore 
within licele more than an hour's reach of the capital: 
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NEW YORK’S FIRST WHITE CHRISTMAS IN FIFTEEN YEARS: A MANHATTAN SNOW-AND-SKYSCRAPER COMPARISON 
WITH BRITAIN’S SPRING-LIKE YULETIDE WEATHER. 


While Britain observed her Yuletide festivities in spring-like weather, New York stopped dreaming of a White Christmas and experienced one in reality. 


For the first 
time in fifteen years her skyscrapers rose above a thick blanket of snow, while over here roses and violets were being picked in sheltered gardens. 
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A FEW weeks ago The Times printed a letter from 

an American correspondent enclosing an editorial 
which had recently appeared in the Cadillac (Michigan) 
Evening News. It read as follows: 


MUCH CREDIT FOR ENGLAND. 

We Americans are smart people. 

We admit it—and we can prove it, if necessary. 

We made colossal contributions to winning World 
War II. 

But there are other smart people on earth. 

And they made colossal contributions to victory, too. 

The outstanding spectacular weapons of World War II 
were Radar and the Atomic Bomb. 

The English also were pioneers in jet propulsion. 

They invented and perfected the Bailey bridge. 

They designed and built the prefabricated portable 
harbour which made the invasion of France 
possible—and successful. 

They built airplanes second to none in the 
world. 

And Sir Alexander Fleming, of London, 
discovered penicillin, the wonder drug respon- 
sible for preserving the lives of thousands of 
Americans and others wounded in battle. 

England’s accomplishments in World War II 
are little short of miraculous. 

It has frequently been said that we saved 
England. 

We are not so sure that it was not England 
that saved us! 


It should be noted, of course, that the 
author of the editorial uses the word England 
in the same general and comprehensive 
sense that Walter Scott on more than one 
occasion used it. If in the course of this 
article should I use the word in the same 
sense, I hope that patriots north of the 
Tweed will forgive me for it. . 

Nothing could be more generous than the 
terms of this editorial. If it represented 
general American opinion, one would prefer 
to leave it at that, and—very humbly— 
say “ Thank you.”’ But, as recent Trans- 
atlantic comments on the none-too-accept- 
able—to us—terms of the American post-war 
credit to Britain have shown, the Editor of 
the Cadillac Evening News seems rather far 
from representing the present attitude on 
this matter of the average American. The 
latter seems better represented by that of 
the Chief of Staff of the United States Army, 
who, in his masterly published Report on 
the magnificent achievements of American 
arms, while enumerating the enormous cost 
his country has had to pay for its many and 
glorious victories—the highest, as he ob- 
served, of any conflict in American history 
—fails to mention that those of the faithful 
ally who shared in so many of these victories 
and laid their foundations were, in fact, 
higher and, in ratio to the respective 
populations of the two countries three or 
four times as great. And when it is recalled 
that a quarter of a century earlier Britain, 
in defending the common liberties and 
civilisation of both the Anglo-Saxon de- 
mocracies, had suffered casualties in pro- 
portion to her population nearly forty 
times higher than that of the United States 
in the same war, the relative contribution 
in blood of the two countries to the defeat 
of the twentieth-century German attempt 
to dominate the world can be seen in better 
perspective. 

This is not to suggest for one moment 
that Britain could have stemmed the 
brutal and long-meditated Teuton drive to 
power by itself, either in 1914 or in 1940. Without 
full-scale American intervention civilisation, and 
Britain with it, must almost certainly have gone 
under. The population of the United States is 
three times that of Britain and nearly twice that 
of Hitler's Greater Reich. Its manufacturing potential 
is greater than that of the rest of the world put together. 
Its war effort, when mobilised and deployed, was 
without question by far the greatest material factor in 
the final defeat of Germany and Japan: greater even 
than that of the Soviet Union, with its 200,000,000 
people. Had it only been exercised earlier, millions of 
lives would bave been saved and untold suffering and 


G.C.B., 


AND RENEWED ITS GLORIES”: 
K.C.V.0., C.M.G., D.S.O., 


to Lord Keyes A al Churchill has said : 
It was by men | 


By ARTHUR ‘BRYANT. 


destruction would have been averted. The tragedy 
is that in both wars the resources of the United States 
were thrown into the fight of Right against Wrong 
so lamentably late in the day. But for the foresight 
and wisdom of two great American Presidents they 
would have been too late even to save civilisation 
and liberty. 

As it was, for nearly three years in the last war 
and for over two in this, Britain, France and Russia 
in the first,.and Britain mainly alone in the second, 
guarded America’s nakedness until America was ready 
and armed to fight. Even after the latter entered the 
war in December 1941—or, to be more precise, was 
plunged into it by Japan’s treacherous and, as it turned 
out, foolish blow—the United States for a further nine 





““ ONE OF THE GREAT SAILORS OF THE ROYAL NAVY, WHO EMBODIED ITS TRADITIONS 
THE LATE ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET LORD KEYES, 
A.D.C,, ORGANISER OF THE ATTACK ON ZEEBRUGGE 


MOLE IN 1918. 


Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes died on December 26 after several weeks’ illness. He had been affected 
by a toxic smoke-screen laid during a Japanese ae Gvoneniing ote oe at Leyte in the Philippines in 1944. 
At the time, he was acting as an unofficial obse Fleet. 

was present at the battle of the Heligoland Bight and, in 1915, was Chief of Staff to Vice-Admiral 
de Robeck at the Dardanelles. He organised 
the force in person in 
in the Mediterranean and, in 1929, 


attacks on Zeebrugge and 
the destroyer “ 


Exclusive portrait by Karsh, of Ottawa. 


months, while getting into her stride, was largely 
defended by British and Russian arms, valour and 
skill. But for Britain during those crucial and terrible 
nine months America’s sea communications would 
have been utterly dislocated, and but for Russia and 
Britain the entire continental area of Europe-Asia- 
Africa would have become by the fall of 1942 an Axis 
fortress and arsenal. Does any American, even the 
most Isolationist, honestly believe that had that 
threat eventuated—and but for Russian and British 
sacrifices it almost certainly would have done—the 
Western Hemisphere and its liberties could have long 
survived ? That the then small American Regular 





In the war of 1914-1918 he 


commanded 
arwick .”” In 1925 Lord Keyes became Commander-in-Chief 
der-in-Chief at Portsmouth. He was returned as 
North Portsmouth in 1934. From 1940 to 1941 he was Director of Combined Operations. 
“We have lost one of the great sailors of "he Royal Navy. . . 
ike him, in whom the fire and force of valiance burned, that our island was guarded during 
perilous centuries. The fame of Zeebrugge will hold its place among our finest naval actions.” 
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Forces played a heroic part in that magnificent holding 
action during the spring and summer of 1942 I should 
be the last to deny: Coral Sea and Midway were 
among the noblest and most momentous battles ever 
fought by men against odds. But until the autumn 
of that year the American fighting contribution to 
the defence of Democracy was only a fraction of the 
whole. Soviet Russia and the British Empire had to 
bear the brunt. And unlike the Soviet Union, who 
had only entered the war when Germany attacked it 
in the summer of 1941, Britain had voluntarily faced 
the full torrent of Nazi might ever since the blitzkrieg 
burst in the spring of 1940. ~ 

For that achievement and service to humanity 
Britain paid—for the second time in a generation— 
a price in her noblest blood far higher 
than that of the United States. She also 
paid in more material assets an over- 
whelming price, which the attitude of those 
who control American finance has now under- 
lined. During the period when—owing to 
pacific American anxiety to avoid being 
drawn for a second time into the bloody 
and costly business of defending civilisation 
—Britain, which had sacrificed its entire 
export trade to do so, could only obtain 
food and raw materials for war from America 
on a cash-and-carry basis, the British people 
parted with almost all their Transatlantic 
assets. These passed into the hands of the 
American financiers on very favourable 
terms. And as Britain was—and is—a 
country which cannot feed itself or obtain 
the raw materials her people need for their 
peacetime employment without the aid of an 
established export trade and of Transatlantic 
financial assets, and as she had unreservedly 
sacrificed the first to make arms to save 
herself and America, and had surrendered 
the second to American financiers for the 
same purpose, there seems something grace- 
less, not to say a little ungrateful, in the 
American refusal to grant temporary credit 
to Britain to save her from starvation with- 
out attaching to that credit strings which 
almost every Briton under fairer conditions 
would repudiate. 

I am, of course, awaie that the over- 
whelming majority of Americans—a most 
generous, brave and spirited people—are 
completely ignorant of what the British 
people feel to-day and of the price the latter 
have paid, and are still paying, for our com- 
mon victory. And I suspect that the people 
who will gain from the hard bargain driven 
with the British negotiators will certainly 
not be the Americani people—in my belief, 
it will eventually plunge them into worse 
economic sufferings even than those they 
passed through in the Great Slump from 
which Franklin Roosevelt rescued them in 
the 1930’s—but a small minority of financial 
monopolists who scarcely any more represent 
the true interests of the American people 
than the Nazi chiefs did those of the 
Germans. The tragedy would be if the 
British people were to attribute the raw 
deal which they feel they have had, and the 
bitter economic burdens they are now called 
upon to bear as a result of their sacrifice in 
a common cause, to the American people, 
who have had no real part in the complicated 
arithmetical transactions now completed, 
and who are wholly unaware of why the 
average Briton feels sore. It is, therefore, 
important that the ordinary American should realise 
that the ordinary Briton is acutely conscious that he 
has played his full part in the common victory and 
does not see why he should be eternally penalised for 
that part in the peace he has helped to win. He does 
not expect back the possessions the Germans destroyed 


M.P. for 


- when he alone stood between them and the dominion 


of the world, but he does at least feel that he ought 
not to be made to pay for those which he sacrificed to 
America while she was still holding back to buy from 
her the arms which he used to save both her and 
himself. Justice, in which both peoples believe whole- 
heartedly, demands a squarer deal than that. 


N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from “‘ The Illustrated London News" of One Hunprep Years Aco will, ‘in future, be given from time to isme. 
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GUARDS CHAPEL SERVICES RESUMED ON THE TRAGIC SITE. 
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THE FIRST SERVICE IN THE TEMPORARY GUARDS CHAPEL ON THE SITE OF THE FLYING-BOMB TRAGEDY OF JUNE 1944. A VIEW OF THE BUILDING DURING 
THE CHRISTMAS DAY SERVICE, SHOWING LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR CHARLES LOYD, G.O.C. LONDON DISTRICT, READING THE LESSON. 
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N a Sunday morn- . 
ing in June 1944, 
during Divine Service, 
a flying bomb—one of 
the first of the many— 
struck and almost 
totally destroyed the 
Guards Chapel, Wel- 
lington Barracks, and 
the list of the casualties 
of this tragedy included 
distinguished officers 
of the Brigade of 
Guards, members of 
the A.T.S., and civi- 
lians. On Christmas 
Day 1945, a temporary 
building of the Nissen 
- type, to accommodate 
between 450 and 700 
people, was opened 
and a service was held, 
representatives of the 
Brigade of Guards 
being present and the 
singing being accom- 
panied by the band of 
the Coldstream Guards. 
With the New Year, 
regular Sunday ser- 
vices are to be resumed. 
As can be seen from 
our pictures, the hut 
has been erected among 
the ruins at the east 
end, nearest to the un- 
damaged part of the 
building, and_ incor- 
porates part of the 
original structure. The 
restoration fund for 
rebuilding the Chapel 
itself is stated to be 
approaching the 
£30,000 mark, but con 
siderably more will be _ = ‘A 
required for complete 
restoration. 





THE TEMPORARY GUARDS CHAPEL. AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE WISSEN-TYPE HUT ERECTED AMONG THE RUINS OF THE WELLINGTON BARRACKS 
CHAPEL. THE FIRST SERVICE IN THE TEMPORARY BUILDING WAS HELD ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 
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THE RAILROAD OF DEATH: DRAWINGS BY ONE OF THE 
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BUILT AT A TERRIBLE COST OF LIVES BY JAPANESE-HELD P.O.W.S: THE FIRST STRETCH 5 . AFTER FIVE DAYS’ JOURNEY IN RICE-TRUCKS, SURVIVORS ARRIVING AT TAMARKAN 
OF THE BANGKOK-MOULMEIN RAILWAY, PAINTED BY ONE OF THE PRISONERS. . HOSPITAL: ON THE STRETCHERS, SOME OF THOSE WHO DIED ON THE JOURNEY. 
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HE pictures on this and the 
opposite page record one of the 
most poignant stories of Japanese in- 
humanity to prisoners of war: the 
completion of the Bangkok-Moulmein 
railway, an operation in which 5000 
British and Australian P.O. W.s perished 
from ill-treatment and tropical disease. 
To prisoners in Changi Jail, Singapore, 
the Japanese made an offer and called 
for volunteers, telling them that the 
objective was a rest camp up-country, 
where there was plenty of food. Asa 
result, F and H Force came into being, 
many of the total of about 7000 being 
sick men who hoped for health in 
better conditions. After a five-day 
journey through Malaya in rice-trucks 
to Bangpong, about 40 miles from 
Bangkok, these men were then in- 
formed that they were to work on 
finishing the Bangkok-Moulmein rail- 
road and that they would have to 
march to the job through about 
200 miles of virgin jungle. On this march 
they were expected to average about 
twenty to thirty miles a night and, 
in theory, rest by day if they could 
find cover from the rains or the burn- 
ing tropical sunshine. What sort of 
night marches these were is revealed 
in two of the pictures on these pages, 
which show a camp-fire scene and an 
incident on a night march. Those who 
fell sick by the way in the earlier 
stages of the journey were taken to 
the Base Hospital at Canchanburi 
(about 40 miles from Bangpong). 
Canchanburi was described as the best- 
equipped hospital in Siam; but its 
standard can be accurately estimated 
by our pictures—theé thatched huts by 
(Continued on right. 
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INSIDE “‘THE BEST-EQUIPPED HOSPITAL IN SIAM": CARRYING OUT THE DEAD r ON THE DEATH MARCH TO SONKURI: PRISONERS RESTING ROUND A CAMP FIRE 
IN THE DYSENTERY WARD AT CANCHANBURI, MOST OF THE PATIENTS WERE P.O.W.s. } ‘ ON THEIR WAY TO WORK ON THE BANGKOK-MOULMEIN RAILWAY 


THE BASE HOSPITAL AT CANCHANBURI, ABOUT FIFTY MILES FROM BANGKOK, TO WHICH 
SICK P.O.W.8 WERE EVACUATED FROM THEIR WORK ON THE RAILROAD IN BURMA, ON 
THE RIGHT, THE RAILWAY THEY HAD BUILT. 
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7000 P.O.W.s OF WHOM 5000 DIED OF THEIR SUFFERINGS. 
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five-day \ THROUGH VIRGIN JUNGLE TO THE ‘‘ RAILROAD OF DEATH’: AN INCIDENT ON THE 200-MILE MARCH OF 7000 BRITISH AND AUSTRALIAN P.O.W.s 
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y could notorious No. 2 Camp at 

e burn- Sonkuri and were put to work ‘ 

sort of on constructing a bridge over \ 

evealed the River Salween. We give i 

e pages, a picture of work in progress ; 

and an on this bridge. Built alongside } 

ose who an existing elephant bridge, it \ 

earlier was constructed entirely of ; 

aken to timber without any mechanical ; 

hanburi aids. In our picture can be 

gpong). seen the primitive pile-driver 

he best- used. This consisted of a great 

but its wooden derrick on which a 

stimated huge weight was hauled up by 


huts by the direct work of 200 men, 
d om right. and then allowed to fall on the 
pile. Cholera broke out in the 
adjoining camps and there was 
a terrible death rate. Among 
those working on this bridge 
was Mr. Charles Thrale, a com- 
mercial artist. He soon found: 
that it was only by painting 
and drawing that he could at 
all take his mind off the appalling 
conditions around him; and it 
is to him that we owe the pic- 
tures on these pages, a first- 
hand testimony not only to the 
conditions, but also to his own 
indomitable spirit in hardship 
and to his triumph over lack 
of materials. Food had some- 
times to be bartered for paper, 
paint manufactured by crush- 
ing roots found in the jungle, 
and brushes fashioned from 
hair cut from his own head. 
He managed to hold out until 
the bridge was nearly finished 
and then, contracting dysentery, 
was sent back to the Canchan- 
buri Hospital. ‘the paintings 
were smuggled back to Singa- 
pore by devious methods, and 
are the only known example of 
a painter pursuing his craft on 
this nightmare operation. 


AT SONKURI. IN THE DERRICK PILE-DRIVER 


THE WEIGHT WAS PULLED 
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“BURFORD, PAST AND PRESENT”: By MARY STURGE GRETTON.* 


An_ appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


T is twenty-five years since Mrs. Gretton first published 
her study of a little Cotswold town, in all its main 
ispects, through all its centuries: basing her book in part 
on the exhaustive study of Burford Records made by her 
late husband, the sane and industrious historian 
R. H. Gretton. A quarter of a century has 
passed and added to Burford’s history as to the 
histories of all of us: what with revisions and 
additions, this may be considered a new book. 
And it may prove the model for numerous his- 
tories to come, with its attention to tradition 
and change, to architecture and craftsmanship, 
to family history and the repercussions of 
national history. There are many smali and 
ancient towns in England awaiting such a 
biography (if I may use the ‘term) as this, from 
sirigle hands. A history of a big City must be 
either co-operatively written or sketchy and full 
of omissions. Not so the history of a small 
place, not entirely agricultural, which may 
be a microcosm. 

Burford, as Mrs. Gretton freely admits, has 
not the wealth of notable architecture of some 
other Cotswold towns, notably Chipping Campden 
and Broadway, the first’ of which was sedulously 
guarded by the late F. L. Griggs, R.A., and the 
second almost over-produced for the benefit of 
tourists. It had few rich inhabitants, and never 
a ruling family, in spite of the succession of 
notable names amongst the Lords of the Manor. 
The core of it was always a body of burgesses 
and craftsmen, many of whose families saw the 
local squires.come and go, and retained their 





THE GEORGE INN YARD, BURFORD. 


trades and their pride of descent. Fluctuations 
in national fortunes and economic changes affected 
Burford ; but nothing swelled it too much,. and 
nothing brought it to decay. Even to-day, for 
all its peaceful appearance, it is a live little town 
living within an ancient shell which has never 
become fossilised, but has, as it were, grown 
rings like a solid old oak. 

Burford wasn’t inhabited very early; and 
there is little trace even of the Romans ; there 
are satisfactory geographical reasons. But there 
were a church, and mills, and forty households 
down by the river at the time of Domesday 
Book, and it was awarded to Odo of Bayeux. 
He found it too far off from his headquarters to 
make dues worth collecting ; his successor gave 
it a Charter; and in the thirteenth century, 
though still and poor, it was using a Common 
Seal. Later, the wool trade brought it to 
prosperity. The inhabitants were not great 
wholesalers ; they engaged in subsidiary trades 
like weaving, dyeing and tailoring ; they dealt 
in woven products. Gradually the Church grew 
and the earliest of the existing houses were 
built: Mrs. Gretton’s is fifteenth-century, and 
has been stripped of later accretions. Of almost 
every interesting house, shop and inn she gives 
the story, architectural and human. She records 
Queen Elizabeth's visits, and the fact that Charles 
Il. once ran the King’s Plate at Burford instead 

*” Burford, Past and Present.” By Mary Sturge Gretton. 
Illustrated, (Faber and Faber, Ltd, ; 108. 6d.) 





of Newmarket; though nobody is now sure where the 
racecourse was. She has some exciting stories of encounters 
during the Civil War, and she gives an adequate account 
of the Lenthall family, who were at the Priory for 





BURFORD—THE “ PRIORY" FRONT NOW (AND EVER SINCE JOHN LENTHALL’S 


REDUCTION OF IT IN 1809). 


nearly 200 years. The best-known of them was the 
Speaker of the Long Parliament. He enlarged the Priory 
which Sir Laurence Tanfield had built. ‘‘ To Lenthall also 
must be attributed the unsightly chimney-piece of the 
present drawing-room ; and in 1661-62 he built the even 
more unsatisfactory chapel. From the Restoration onwards 
he resided entirely at Burford . . . to Burford he brought 
those famous pictures which he had obtained from 
Charles I.’s collection at Windsor. Among these were 
the two pictures of Sir Thomas More’s family ascribed to 
Holbein, a Vandyke of Henrietta Maria, and two Correggios. 
Here also was the portrait of himself now in the National 
Portrait Gallery.”’ I like the word “‘ obtained”; Goring, 
a great art-collector, might have used it. Lenthall declined 
a monument; he was commemorated only by a stone with 
‘*Vermis Sum” on it. It was broken and carted away by 
careless workmen in our own time. 

At one period only, Burford leapt into violent life. 
During the great era of stage-coaching it must have been 
like all the old coaching prints rolled into one. What with the 
** Magnet ” from Cheltenham, the “ Berkeley Hunt” from 
the same place, the ‘‘ Mazeppa”’ and the “ Rapid ’”’ from 
Hereford, the ‘‘ Regulator,” the “ Retaliator”’ and the 
“Paul Pry,” and others, no fewer than forty coaches used 
to horn through Burford in every twenty-four hours. 
“‘The rows of hooks still visible in the beams under the 
archways of the ‘ George’ and the ‘ Bull’ must always have 
been laden with game and joints, and the yards can never 
have known an hour of silence.” 

The railways came ; the traffic was diverted; Burford 
merely continued with its ancient occupations of weaving 
and bell-making and saddle-making and malting. And 
all the time the old stones mellowed. 

I haven’t gone down that pretty hill at Burford, and 
come to the Windrush and the bridge, and gone into that 
noble church and looked at the great Tanfield tomb with 
its little effigy of Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland, since before 





BURFORD-—THE TOLSEY (EARLY 1500's), THEN MERELY THE UPPER STOREY ON PILLARS. 
Reproductions from the book “ Burford, Past and Present” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Faber 


and Faber, Lid. 


this war. Troubles have overtaken Burford, like other 
places. “* For over four years now these Burford buildings 
have been gazing on the motley procession all British 


A COTSWOLD TOWN. 





townships have 
been svorrowfully 
witnessing. From 
1940 refugees 
(both as 
suppliants 
and as 
buyers of 
houses) and now, 
in September 
1944, a new influx 
of these fleeing 
from _ self - pro- 
pelled bombs ; 
soldiers and air- 
men packed into 
every available 
building — York- 
shires, Man- 






MRS. MARY STURGE GRETTON, 
AUTHOR OF THE BOOK 
** BURFORD, PAST AND 
PRESENT,” REVIEWED ON 
THIS PAGE. 

Mrs. Gretton, who is the widow 
of the historian Richard Henry 
mag of the English People,” 
was oe associa i ‘ 


chesters, _East ¥ ~~ gt og A 
Lancashires, husband’s researches and ‘has 
Royal Scots, _ herself written y bool 

King’s Own, ly on —— and 


Westminsters, 

Californians, Virginians, New Englanders, New 
Yorkers, mingling their accents with our 
Oxfordshire and Gloucestersbire speech. Cease- 
lessly all have been moved on by the devouring 
demands of the war. Even those paratroopers 
who last Sunday lazed in our High Street 
Vicarage to-day are among the slain heroes of 
Arnhem. Yet direst experiences of arriving 
and losing are in no way Burford’s particularly. 


“* CALENDARS,” BURFORD : FRONT ON SHEEP STREET (C. 1480). 


Therefore chronicling the details of them has 
no place in this book. But upon our structure, 
where centuries cling, a few scars will show 
after “this war—the twelfth-century archway 
entrance to what was Cob Hall, not tall 
enough for some of the loaded Army lorries, 
has been broken and will require wholly 
resetting. A Sherman tank, plunging into 
the River Windrush, has smashed the parapet 
of our fifteenth-century bridge.” 

But there has been a general awakening to 
the value of our treasures inherited from the 
past; and they are still likely to command 
more affection and care than even the most 
tender and illuminating distortions of Picasso. 
The troops will go; and the damage left behind 
them is far less than that caused by centuries 
of decay, neglect and ignorant reconstruction, 
the reparation of which, from Mrs. Gretton’s 
own house, “ Calendars,” to the noble Priory 
which was put into order by that munificent 
man, the late E. J. Horniman, and the Church, 
newly adorned by J. M. Falkiner, has taken 
place in the last thirty years and is here well 
described. 

And Burford, luckily for itself, is not, in 
its situation, “ ripe for development ”—which 
still means destruction, in spite of all the dreams 
of town-planners and the virtuous patter of 
ephemeral politicians, who no sooner learn some- 
thing than they change their jobs, or even lose 
their seats. 
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JAVA REFUGEE CAMP: 


CHILDREN CARRYING WATER AT THE REFUGEE CAMP FOR JAVA 


INTERNEES AT SEMARANG. 


MANY INTERNEES MOVED FROM TERRIBLE 


CONDITIONS INLAND HAVE PASSED THROUGH SEMARANG TO SAFETY. 


A 


CAMP VIA A WINDOW. 
CLOSED TO CROWD MORE BEDS INTO THE HOUSE. 


ae 


| 


sseescaynnnnnnnvaneesencnsanvoueyannastne4sQQ4Qetegnaneas4eaessh QYOQUGescQ4QALNSUANRERENGRAISUUSESANADEESENAAAA avavuanunnnananninnenany 


secananana _gtteeneataennananannnnenn manne 


THE AN OLD CHARCOAL POT BEING USED 
AT THE SEMARANG CAMP. 


WOMAN INTERNEE LEAVING A BILLET IN 
ALL DOORS HAVE BEEN 


A MOTHER PREPARING A MEAL FOR FIVE OF HER SIX CHILDREN, WHO LIVE WITH 
HER IN THIS LEAN-FO GARAGE IN THE SEMARANG REFUGEE CAMP. 


It was at the end of November that Red Cross officials in Java made a dramatic appeal 


to the world for rescue and sanctuary for more than 200,000 intesnees, mostly women 
and children and aged and sick people. These internees, many of whom had already 
endured Japanese prison conditions for three years or more, and who have since been 
living in camps under intolerable conditions and in constant terror for their lives, have 
been subjected to brutal attacks by Indonesian extremists. Some internees have been 
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INTERNEES 


AS A STOVE BY TWO YOUNG GIRL INTERNEES 


THE CONDITIONS, 
THAN IN MANY OF THE CENTRAL JAVA INTERNMENT CAMPS. 


For Semarang read“Kendang,” 


NEWS 


“AT HOME” IN SEMARANG.* 
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i 
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seta snanetannremnermncnnsnasieanianinanlvaniniinin ini ieain AbAhAbean AMA MAAnAnAbMAAbAAAnAnn 
A JAPANESE PRISONER PUMPING WATER AT THE CENTRAL SUPPLY 
POINT OF THE SEMARANG REFUGEE CAMP. THE WATER HAS TO BE 
CARRIED TO LIVING QUARTERS IN PAILS AND OTHER RECEPTACLES, 


| THE 6 FT. BY 3 FT. “‘ HOME” OF A MOTHER AND 
DAUGHTER AT SEMARANG. AN HEROIC ATTEMPT 


ARE BETTER 
HAS BEEN MADE TO DECORATE THE “ FURNITURE.” 


THOUGH PRIMITIVE, 


CHILDREN PLAYING WITH PIECES OF WOOD, WHICH TAKE THE PLACE OF NON-EXISTENT 
TOYS, UNDER THE CARE OF VOLUNTEERS AT THE CAMP AT SEMARANG. 


so ceeeconegncssostnensonnnmn ss nmnatamnen aanarncnemneess ate ante o (sr tites seeaneseenananerannemmnnaemncesqnenamneseaneentsamnianeay AMM 


massacred in swift, wanton raids on camps in the Ambarawa trouble area, and in other 
cases Indonesians have shelled the internment camps, killing and wounding the women 
and children. As many of the internees as could be evacuated with the limited shipping 
available have been moved, mainly from Semarang, on the northern coast of Java, where 
our photographs were taken. Last month it was reported that the U.S. Navy was to 
undertake the removal of thousands of the internees to places of safety. 


Batavia. 
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ERSATZ FOODS FOR 


% 


EES 


IN SEARCH OF A SUBSTITUTE, FOR TEA: AN ASSISTANT 
IN THE NUTRITION LABORATORY SET UP BY THE BRITISH 
AUTHORITIES IN BERLIN EXPERIMENTING WITH LEAVES. 


svenunnnnancnnnntngrsoennnnene yi sanuuvevonsevenatenntneconveusenesenegeenensneeneeyenenas any arene soveonenn tune sense aanneenetnnerenntoutetnan 


AN IMPROVISED STOVE ON WHICH SC)'JP FOR TWENTY 
PEOPLE CAN BE COOKED: A BRITISH LABORATORY 
DEMONSTRATION FOR THE BENEFIT OF GERMAN HOUSEWIVES. 


FIELD TURNIPS, WITH RYE AND WHEAT, WHICH, INSTEAD OF GOING 
EATEN IN THEIR NATURAL STATE BY GERMANS. 


FOR PROCESSING, ARE BEING 


The food shortage in Germany this winter, with its threat of widespread starvation, is 
common knowledge, tut efforts being made by the Allies to alleviate the grim conditions 
facing the German people are not so generally appreciated. Among these efforts has 
been the setting up, by the British Military Government in Germany, of an Institute for 
the Science of Nutrition, in whose laboratory in the Berlin suburb of Dahlem, where our 
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THE DAILY RATION FOR A GERMAN FAMILY OF FOUR: 
4 0ZS. OF BREAD, 3 LBS. 8 ozs. 
PORTIONS OF FISH, FATS, SUGAR, FLOUR, 


syeennaneenaene wonenene paneer 


TO FACTORIES 


SUBSTITUTE FOR SUGAR. 


oes anata ene 


3 LBs. 


OF POTATOES, AND MINUTE 
AND ERSATZ DRINKS. 
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HUNGRY GERMANY: BRITISH PRODUCTS IN BERLIN. 


ST 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR YEAST: A SCIENTIST AT THE BRITISH 
NUTRITION LABORATORY IN BERLIN EXAMINING A 

NEWLY-GROUND SUBSTANCE, DERIVED FROM GRAIN. 


‘\ovunnyvasovteannansnenvennnvnny naan qn nannnsn as QeXAsQa Uae gnQenannsensn rane eneneEneTyenenynennanesnanyewsnenvewenwneneyenecaenensensnyerenenenesnaaaneneeneneaneney 


PINE NEEDLES BEING CUT UP INTO A SAUCEPAN AT THE 
BRITISH NUTRITION LABORATORY IN BERLIN FOR BREWING 
AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR TEA, 


sssangeyannanonncceuaqaanenstat /ovneeasannanansssnnnn nen ioes 


seen ee oe enc snnngnnn we nannn os 


SUGAR-BEET STALKS AND OTHER SUBSTANCES MIXED WITH EOTTLED FRUITS AS A PRESERVATIVE 
SUCH DISCOVERIES ARE BROADCASTS 


TO GERMAN HOUSEWIVES. 


photographs were taken, British scientists have been carrying on research into the 
production of food substitutes. The findings of the Institute are constantly publicised 
by radio and leaflets, demonstrations are given for German housewives and communal 
dwellers of tenements and hutment-towns, and Berliners are instructed on various wild 
foods which they can collect from the woods and parks surrounding the wreckage of the 

(Continued oposite 





AN ASSISTANT AT THE BRITISH NUTRITION LABORATORY 
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PREPARING FOOD SUBSTITUTES AT THE BRITISH LABORATORY IN BERLIN. 





VARIOUS TYPES OF SEED TO BE USED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR MEAT. 





“VEGETABLE soUP” FOR 150 COMMUNAL DWELLERS IN BERLIN BEING PREPARED AT 
THE BRITISH NUTRITION LABORATORY AFTER EXPERIMENTS WITH VARIOUS INGREDIENTS. 
Continued.) 7 

capital. Such foods include stinging-nettles, dandelions, the berries of mountain ash, 
acorns, horse-chestnuts, leaf-stalks of various roots, leaves of brambles, and other leaves 
and roots. The nutritional values of these and many other substances have been closely 
investigated, and Germans have been told how to achieve something like a balanced diet 
from the natural and ersatz foods available. The necessity for wild food is obvious when 


IN BERLIN EXPERIMENTING WITH 


HORSE-CHESTNUTS BEING CONVERTED, IN THE BERLIN LABORATORY, BY THE REMOVAL 
OF THEIR BITTER ELEMENTS, INTO A* VALUABLE FOOD CONTAINING STARCH AND FAT. 


vossneans sasusueensnuansccevanenncstvennsnen se snAntneannett: 


STINGING-NETTLE SOUP: AN ASSISTANT AT THE BRITISH NUTRITION LABORATORY 
DEMONSTRATING HOW TO MAKE NOURISHING SOUP FROM WILD PLANTS, 


one realises that the approximate weekly rations of 3,000,000 Berliners (if they can get 
them) amount to: Bread—4 Ibs., flour (or semolina)—7 ozs., méat (or fish}—4 ozs., fats 
(including butter)—1 oz., sugar—3 ozs., potatoes—6 Ibs., coffee—5 ozs., and tea—! oz 
The work of the British nutrition experts is proving invaluable in supplementing these 
bare necessities of life, and may be the means of saving many people from starvation. 
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ANY of the moves of divisions during 
the war were necessarily kept secret, 
but the arrival of the First Canadian Division 
in this country, which began on December 17, 
1939, Was at once announced. It was 
announced also that its commander was the 
best-known of Canadian serving soldiers, 
Major-General (now General) A. G. L. 
McNaughton, and a journalist who saw him 
noticed that he had a fishing-rod in his 
baggage. In the course of its service the Division had 
five more commanders. Major-General G. R. Pearkes, V.C., 
another well-known figure of the last war, took over 
on July 20, 1940. He was succeeded by Major-General 
H. L. N. Salmon, who commanded from September 8, 1942, 
until April 29, 1943, when he was killed in an air accident. 
The next was Major-General (now Lieut.-General) C. G. 
Simonds, until October 31, 1943. The fifth was Major- 
General C. Vokes, whose name became well known to the 
public when he was serving in Italy, until October 31, 
1944. Major-General H. W. Foster commanded from 
December 9, 1944, until after the end of hostilities. 

But for the rapidity of the débdcle in Northern France 
in May 1940, the First Canadian Division would have 
joined the B.E.F. But for the speed with which France 
also collapsed in June, it would have joined the force 
which the British began to build up south of the break- 
through area and which is generally described as the 
‘*Second B.E.F.” The First Canadian Brigade actually 
landed at Brest on June 14, but the deterioration of the 
French situation was then so serious that only a few 
divisional troops were afterwards disembarked, and the 
troops which had reached positions near Le Mans were 
evacuated through St. Malo and Brest. The Division was 
thus destined to a long spell in England. It formed part 
of the special counter-attack force which was to move to 
meet the threat of invasion when the Commander-in-Chief, 
Home Forces, had made up his mind as to where the vital 
point was. After the immediate danger was over the 
Division moved to the Aldershot area. Later on, with 
other Canadian formations, it was in the South-Eastern 
Command. It took no part in the Dieppe Raid, because 
it had already been given some experience of combined 
operations in a small expedition to Spitzbergen, and the 
Second Canadian Division was therefore allotted this 
new opportunity of acquiring experience, hard-bought as 
it was to be. 

The Canadians had come to fight, and they grumbled 
beca:ze they were denied the chance of active service, 
while living far from their homes and in conditions 
which approximated to those of active service. Yet 
their interest was kept up and their boredom kept 
down, an achievement for which much is owed to 
their officers, especially certain senior officers, and 
most of all perhaps to Generals McNaughton and 
Crerar. In the spring of 1943 the call came at last 
to the First Canadian Division. With the First 
Canadian Army Tank Brigade it was sent to the 
Mediterranean to take part in ‘“‘ Operation Husky,” 
the invasion of Sicily. Formations left behind 
envied it and studied eagerly the news that came 
in from it. A number of its officers, having 
obtained battle experience, were afterwards posted 
to units in the United Kingdom. And Lieut.-General 
Crerar, who afterwards succeeded General 
McNaughton in command of the Canadian Army 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
RECORD OF THE FIRST CANADIAN DIVISION. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


Calabria, and moved through Catanzaro and Crotone, with 
considerable transport difficulties but no others, to capture 
Potenza on September 20. Here the first organised 
resistance was met from the German First Parachute 
Division, but even this took the form only of a rearguard 
action. After dislodging the enemy from Melfi, the 


Division moved across the big, flat plain of Foggia to take _ 





WARTIME COMMANDERS OF THE FIRST CANADIAN 
DIVISION. 
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GENERAL A. G. L. McNAUGHTON. ‘’ 


Commanded the Division from October 5, 1939, to July 20, 1940, 
erseas, until 


the First World War and, in 1918, was appointed G.O.C. Heavy 
Artillery, Canadian Corps Headquarters, with the rank of 
Brigadier-General, at the age of thirty-one. From 1935 to 1939 
he was President of the Canadian National Research Council. On 
retirement from the Canadian Army in 1944 he became Minister 
of National Defence and served in the Canadian Cabinet until his 








q resignation in August 1945. ol 
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the general advance ceased, but a bridge- 
head was secured beyond the Biferno and the 
mountainous country between the upper 
Biferno and the upper Sangro was cleared. 
Hitherto the Division had been operating 
some distance inland; on November 1 it 
was transferred to the Adriatic coast in order 
to exploit General Montgomery’s attempted 
break-through across the Sangro. Here it 
relieved the Seventy-eighth Division, and 
here began its grimmest battle. On the next river, the 
Moro, it met the Ninetieth Light Division, and, after it 
had defeated that, the First Parachute Division, against 
which it had fought at Potenza and Campobasso. With 
British tanks the Canadians fought their way across the 
Moro between December 6 and 9. Beyond the river lay a 
ravine, on the far slope of which was the Ortona cross- 
roads. The Canadians found a hole on the enemy’s right 
flank, shoved their way in gradually, and levered him 
from his hold on the cross-roads. The worst seemed 
over, but in point of fact the task of clearing Ortona, 
carried out in the week over Christmas, was at least as stiff. 
The weather had been unusually bad even for December, 
and it was found necessary to close down the offensive 
on this flank and turn to the other side of the Apennines. 
The Ninetieth Light Division had been almost destroyed, 
and the First Parachute Division, fighting fiercely to the 
last, reduced to a fraction of its former self, but the First 
Canadian Division had also suffered severely. I myself 
was in Italy at the tail-end of that struggle and was taken 
by Major-General Vokes over the battlefield. He admitted 
that the Parachutists were good, but disliked any talk 
about their being supermen. ‘‘ Of course, I know that 
every Parachutist is a one-man blitz,” he said, ‘“‘ but they 
are not all that good.” His own men were at that time 
establishing an ascendancy over their remnant in the 
deep patrolling which had followed the battle. The First 
Canadian Division held the line north of Ortona without 
relief until the middle of April 1944, and then, under 
command of the First Canadian Corps, moved across the 
Apennines to the valley of the Volturno. The enemy’s 
first line of defence west of the Apennines, the Gustav 
Line, had already been broken, and the First Canadian 
Corps was required to exploit this success as quickly as 
might be and to break the second position, known as the 
Adolf Hitler Line—though after it had been smashed the 
Germans denied that they had given it any such name. 
On May 23 the First Canadian Division attacked the 
Adolf Hitler Line alone, between Pontecorvo and Aquino, 
west of Cassino, in order to pass the armour 
of the First Canadian Corps through the 
breach. This was a day of very hard fighting. 
It again went in in an attack along the Sacco 
valley through Ceprano, thus contributing its 
full share to one of the greatest victories gained 
in Italy. On June 1 the whole Corps was withdrawn 
into reserve, and the First was out of the line for 
about two months. Early in August it re-entered 
the line at Florence, but did not attack in 
that sector. By the 18th it had moved across 
the mountains to the Adriatic once more, to take 
part in the attack on the Gothic Line which began 
on August 25. By September 2 the Gothic Line 
was breached, but heavy fighting went on in the 
mountains beyond until the 22nd, when the Div- 
ision was relieved after capturing Rimini, the town 





Overseas, went out to Italy to command the First MAJOR-GENERAL G. R. PEARKES, \ 


Divisional Commander from July 20, 
1940 to September 8, 1942. Was com- 
missioned on the field in March 1916 and 
served as Bombing Officer to his battalion 
and later brigade. 
1917 and took command of battalion a | 

month later. Passed Staff College, Cam- } Military H.Q. in London in 1939 and, in 
berley, in 1920. Served on the General { 

Staff of Permanent Force of Canada = | Hastings Prince Edward Regiment. Was 


Canadian Corps, in order to gain the latest 
experience, with a view to service in the invasion 
of Western Europe later on. 

On July ro the First Canadian Division launched 
its assault on the western side of the Pachino 
Peninsula in Sicily. For the next month it was 
in action on the left flank of the Eighth Army. 
Having overrun the peninsula within twenty-four 
hours, it pushed on into the hilly country \ 





G.S.0. Appointed G.O.C.-in-C., Pacific 
Command, Canada, in 1942. 


Promoted major in 


MAJOR-GENERAL H. L. N. SALMON. 
Succeeded Major-General Pearkes 
command on September 8, 1942, and 
was killed in an aircraft accident on 
April 29, 1943. Served in the First 
World War, winning the Military Cross 
and Bar. Was appointed to Canadian 


February 1940, took command of the 


promoted Brigadier in command of an 
Infantry Brigade in May 1941. 


om being first entered by the First Greek Mountain 
in Brigade, then under command. On October 1o the 
Division again went into action on this front, fight- 
ing its way forward step by step through heavy 
mud through Cesena to the Ronco. Its last 
battle in Italy took place in the terrible dyke 
country west of Ravenna. During January and 
February 1945, it consolidated the line of the Senio. 
Then, on February 26, the First Canadian Corps 
s was withdrawn for transfer to Western 








to the north and north-west, well 
inland, through Modica, Ragusa, Cal- 
tagirone, Piazza Armerina, Leonforte, 
Agira, and Regalbuto, At Ragusa it 
made its first contact with American 
forces, which were operating further to 
the west. The Italians were even more 
tired of the war than they had shown 
themselves in general in North Africa, so 
that in the Sicilian campaign it may be 
said with even more force that whenever 
affairs went easily it was because only 
Italians were present, and that whenever 
the resistance was stern it was because 
Germans were holding the front, or at 
least stiffening the Italians. For the 
First Canadian Division the fighting was 
heaviest as it advanced eastward from 








a Y Europe, where the Twenty-first Army 
Group was in need of reinforcement. 

The Division was shipped from 
Leghorn to Marseilles, and thence 
travelled through France up _ into 
Belgium. It did not go into action 
again until the beginning of April, 
being delayed by the adaptation of its 
establishments to the scale in force 
in the Twenty-first Army Group. It 
now formed part of the First Canadian 
Army, under the command of General 
Crerar, which had one of the most 
difficult tasks in the final stages of 
the Allied offensive. While the rest 
of the Allied armies advanced eastward 
or north-eastward into Germany, the 
Canadians, wheeled up into Holland, 





Leonforte towards Regalbuto, especially 
round Agira. Here it encountered the 
Fifteenth Panzer Division. This was 
extremely difficult country, with roads 
winding in hairpin bends along the 
flanks of rock-crested hills. The Div- 
ision, in its first campaign, fulfilled all 
expectations, and they had been high. 
On August 7 it was withdrawn to pre- 
pare for the attack on the Italian 
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LIEUT,-GEN. C. G. simonns. ’ | MAJOR-GENERAL C, VOKES. 


Commanded the Division from 
April 29 to October 3 

commanded a brigade in North 
Africa and saw service at the 


1, 1943. . He 


In June 
Brigadier in command of the 
Second Infantry Brigade. 
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MAJ.-GEN. H. W. FOSTER, 


Commanded the Division from 
December 9, 1944, until after the 


where a powerful German army was 
ensconced amid the dykes and inun- 
dations. On April 11 the Division 
forced a passage of the Ijssel by assault. 
Considering the nature of the country, 
the fighting then moved rapidly, and 


yt 


at First Canadian Divisional H.Q. pietee “ the ” ry . 2 a individual German units continued to 


iv! . 
Seventh Infantry Brigade and the 
Canadian Fourth Division. 


resist stoutly. On April 17 Apeldoorn 
was captured. The Division then ad- 
vanced to the outskirts of Amersfoort, 








mainland, 

For the original operation across the Straits of Messina 
the task of assault was allotted to the Fifth (British) and 
First Canadian Divisions. This time, however, there was 
no assault in the true sense, because there was nothing to 
assault. The Germans were drawing back to ight further 
north and the Italians were throwing in their hand. The 
craft crossing the straits were shelled to some extent, and 
there was a certain amount of machine-gun fire, but 
resistance was slight. The Division had to make a suffi- 
ciently trying march through the mountains in great heat, 
but it had scarcely any contact with the enemy in doing 
so, It was presently ordered across to the east coast of 


oe 


part in the Eighth Army's advance up the eastern flank 
of the Apennines. After that, as I have pointed out in a 
previous article in this series, the whole situation changed 
with the change in the structure of the country. The rivers, 
mostly small, but in large, deep-cut ravines, to which the 
streams themselves were but trickles, though these rose 
suddenly and flowed very rapidly in winter, now ran at right 
angles to the line of advance, and the passage of nearly 
every one of them was dourly disputed by the Germans, 
From now on fighting was continuous, as the First 
Canadian Division moved north, till Campobasso was 
taken on October 14. In the latter part of the month 


where on the 28th a truce was arranged 
in order to provide for the feeding of starving Dutch civilians. 
It was not found necessary to rout the enemy from his last 
foothold in Holland, because the final surrender took place 
in Germany, and, in fact, the First Canadian Division was 
called wpon for no further operations after reaching Amers- 
foort. Its career on the Western Front had been short, 
but it was a great satisfaction to the troops that they had 
come into action there after their hard fighting in Italy, 
and ended their war as part and parcel of that First 
Canadian Army, which had been built up in England to fight 
as a whole, but had been temporarily separated by the 
pressure of circumstances, 
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PERSONALITIES AND PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK: > BYE TO-DAY. 
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MR. ERNEST BEVIN, M. MOLOTOV AND MR. BYRNES DURING THE CLOSING 
STAGES OF THE CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MINISTERS IN MOSCOW. 
MR. BEVIN ARRIVED HOME ON DECEMBER 29. 








MR. ERNEST BEVIN AND SIR ARCHIBALD CLARK : P GENERAL FRANCO BEING ACCLAIMED IN BADAJOZ 
KERR AT WORK AT THE BRITISH EMBASSY a : : DURING A RECENT TOUR OF SOUTH-WESTERN 
Re marcas | MR. FRANCIS BEATTIE. DR. ARTHUR KORN. } MR. THEODORE DREISER. SPAIN. 

Agreement on a Commission to make specific seipeetts Mr. Francis Beattie, Conservative } Dr. Arthur. Korn who, in 1904, ; The American author, Mr. Theo- General Franco recently made a tour of the provinces of 
to eliminate atomic weapons and others adaptable to M.P. for the Cathcart Division of first successfully transmitted a j{ dore Dreiser, died in Hollywood Estremadura to. arrange for the settlement of small 
mass destruction has been reached in the Moscow dis- } Glasgow since April 1942, was photograph by wire, sending it | on December 28, aged seventy- farmers on territories formerly belonging to wealthy 
cussions which ended on December 27. A 5000-word killed in a motor accident on from Munich to Nuremberg, died {; four. His best-known novel was landowners. On December 29 the Spanish Government 
official communiqué was issued simultaneously in December 28. Mr. Beattie, who on December 21, aged seventy- ; “An American Tragedy.” He was 

i 

\ 


London, -Washington and Moscow. was sixty, was Deputy Director of five. In 1922 Dr. Korn wirelessed of German descent. !n 1942 he 
was forbidden to make speeches in 


| Emergency Bread Supplies, Minis- the first photograph across the 0 
try of Food, until 1942, when he Atlantic. A refugee from the Canada after violent anti-Britist 
' was returned for Cathcart. Nazis, he went to the U.S. in 1939. outbursts. 


A BRAVE FRENCH WOMAN, MME. SUZI PINEL, cto . : ee PRINCESS MARGARET ROSE, RECOVERED FROM 

PRESENTED WITH A SWORD. 500 CHILDREN SPENDING AN INTERESTING AND AMUSING AFTERNOON AT THE HER RECENT OPERATION, AT THE THEATRE. 
A tenor bye in Saigon, Eine, Sal Pinel, oes ROYAL INSTITUTION LEARNING ABOUT WIRELESS FROM SIR ROBERT WATSON-WATT. Princess Margaret visited the Phoenix Theatre, where, 
tren Chief Je my Allied. “Control Conmdadiee in At a revival of a great pre-war event, the Royal Institution’s Christmas lectures for children, LT ee eee or haere 
French Indo-China. She played a great part in the 500 children enjoyed an amusing and instructive afternoon at the headquarters of science. Sir of eight, in the stalls, included an officer of the 


i o t during the Japanese occupation. Robert Watson-Watt, pioneer of radar, explained and demonstrated the behaviour of electrons : k 
resistance movement during Japan P ’s 6 Gaiaad and entimalied andlence. " Life. Guards and a Grenadier Guards officer. 


~ . DR. BERNARD GRIFFIN. 
MR. PETER FRASER, THE PRIME MINISTER OF NEW ZEALAND (RIGHT, Dr. Griffin, Roman Catholic Arch- THE DUTCH PRIME MINISTER, PROFESSOR SCHERMERHORN (CENTRE), 
CENTRE), ON HIS ARRIVAL FOR THE FIRST MEETING OF THE GENERAL bishop of Westminster, who suc- |) accoMPANIED BY PROFESSOR LOGEMANN (LEFT) AND DR. VAN MOOK 

; ceeded the late Cardinal Hinsley in ; wit x 
ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS. December 1943, was among thirty- (RIGHT), BEFORE THE CONVERSATIONS ON THE INDONESIAN SITUATION, 
Mr. Peter Fraser has arrived in London from Washington for the first meeting of the two prelates named by the Pope An early peace in Java is hoped for as a result of the conversations on Indonesia which 
General Assembly of the United Nations. He has recently been appointed a member as new members of the Sacred Col- have been taking place at Chequers between Mr. Attlee and Mr. Noel-Baker, on ‘the one 
of the Companionage of Honour. Born in Scotland, Mr. Fraser went to New Zealand lege of Cardinals. The list of new hand, and Professor Schermerhorn, the Dutch Prime Minister, and Dr. van Mook, 
of twenty-five. The photograph shows (1. to r.) Miss Jean McKenzie, cardinals comprises not fewer than Lieutenant-General of the Dutch East Indies, on the other. Agreement on the points 
v twenty-eight non-I talians. raised was reached in one day. 
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By C. K. ALLEN, M.A.,- J.P. 
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(Barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, author of “ Bureaucracy Triumphant,” “Democracy and the Individual,” and various pamphlets.) 


F old sat freedom on the heights.’”’ Once more this 
nation has staked everything to keep her there ; 
but all our sacrifices will not avail if the very rocks which 


' enthrone her begin to crumble. Is she as secure as she was ? 


There are many signs that she is slipping. 

No doubt freedom “ of old’ wears the special grace 
of antiquity. It may be that freedom, like “‘ Punch ”— 
and like most other things—was never as good as it used 
to be. Yet I do not think it is the mere illusion of 
advancing years that there was, only the day before 
yesterday, a world of liberty which nobody now under 


the age of forty can really understand. No young man or 


woman to-day has ever known a world—and yet it existed 
until 1914—in which anybody could move about, from 
China to Peru, with perfect freedom. In the last thirty 
years something has happened which, so far as I know, is 
unprecedented in history: we have seen not merely in- 
dividuals or groups, but whole nations, shut in behind 
the prison bars of their own frontiers. As a recent writer 
has put it, since 1918 most of the citizens of Europe have 
become mere appendages of their identification papers. 
They could hardly conceive a world in which the only 
passport one needed was a railway or a steamship ticket. 

We talk of the world having become a small place. 
But it is no easier to move about a dungeon than to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe, if one is 
bound hand and foot. Aeroplanes 
may hurtle about the stratosphere 
and “annihilate distance,” but 
Mr. Phineas Fogg could not go 
round the world in eighty days 
in this highly civilised age, be- 
cause he could not possibly 
complete the necessary formalities 
within that time. 

That is only one example of a 
lost world of free movement and 
action and adventure, which did 
not require the ‘ completion” 
of a bilious-looking form before 
one could move a muscle or 
draw a breath. We are told 
to-day that it was an unregen- 
erate, unjust, reactionary world 
in which liberty meant only 
licence to prey upon one’s fellows, 
with utter disregard of the com- 
mon weal. Strange that so back- 
ward an age_ should have 
contributed more, in shorter time, 
to our civilisation than any other 
in our history ! 

There are two kinds of free- 
dom, the negative and _ the 
positive—freedom from and free- 
dom for. Two tremendous negative 
freedoms have been grandilo- 
quently promised the world— 
freedom from want and from 
fear. - These, alas, no human 
contrivance can ever assure ws, 
because they do not exist in the 
order of nature. We shall never 
possess them until we achieve 
several even more tremendous 


these, regrettably, must be 
postponed to an Atlantic Charter 
of a golden age not yet within sight. 

But there are some of the negative freedoms, indis- 
pensable to life worth living, which, apart from excep- 
tional war measures, we still cherish and preserve. Notable 
among them are freedom from arbitrary arrest, exaction 
or imprisonment. These provide a minimum of physical 
security without which all other free growth is impossible. 
But the freedoms which really matter to the soul of man 
are the freedoms for. They are the conditions which 
permit and encourage the expansion of the man’s creative 
spirit and his mastery over his environment. Such was 
liberty as John Stuart Mill conceived it; and as Pericles 
conceived it when, in his imperishable Funeral Oration, 
he said that the whole efflorescence of Athenian democracy 
had sprung from one article of faith: ‘“‘ because we believe 
happiness to lie in freedom, and freedom to lie in 
greatness of spirit.” 

Are not some of the positive freedoms—those for 
which men live and toil—in danger to-day ? Some of the 
greatest are still, let us hope, comparatively intact, in- 
cluding the two other freedoms of the Atlantic Charter— 
those of opinion and of religious belief. Though there are 
not lacking signs that certain extremists would, like all 
totalitarians, suppress opinion if it were ‘‘ not in the public 
interest "—4.¢., if they did not happen to agree with it— 
on the whole, men can still say and think what they choose 
in this country, subject to the severe law of libel. As for 
religious opinion, it is one of the most remarkable revolu- 
tions in human thinking that, after thousands of years 
of agony and shame, most civilised men have learned 
the folly of persecuting each other for their spiritual con- 
victions, But in many other directions the positive freedoms 
are cramped and vitiated by the world-wide belief—the 


PURCHASED FOR THE NATION : 


freedoms, such as freedom from Painted in 1788 and exhibited, it ‘~ be recalled, a 
ignorance, folly and sin; and ToT nee ree, Tecentiy purchased Fong 


pestilence of our age—that the citizen is primarily a ward 
of the State and only secondarily a human creature. This 
dogma is not peculiar to any political faith, though it is 
more openly avowed in some than in others. After all, 
it was a Conservative Prime Minister who described to us 
the kind of social planning which tends and guides the 
citizen ‘‘ from the cradle to the grave ’—or, as a learned 
economist has expressed it, ‘‘ from the womb to the tomb.” 
Will men thus treated, as if they began life with rickets 
or infantile paralysis, ever step out boldly upon the earth ? 
Let us look at their faltering steps in some of the positive 
freedoms. 

The right to dispose of one’s labour and talents is one 
of the first freedoms of life. Obviously, it does not exist 
to-day, and it is not likely to exist in anything like full 
measure, even with the return of peace, for an unpre- 
dictable time. In many industries none can employ or 
be employed, dismiss or give notice, without the sanction 
of a National Service Officer, whose word is law, unassail- 
able in any court in the land. 

In industry itself, the big man and the small man are 
both tied down, like Gulliver, by a thousand threads. 
There is no question of real ‘‘ enterprise’ when hali-a- 
dozen different Ministries each places a clog on the wheel 
before it can make a single revolution, or when the reward 
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of enterprise is itselt regarded as a sin. As for the small 
trader, six years of emergency legislation—much of which 
remains—have either e»:tinguished him altogether or 
reduced him to a condition which could be called auto- 
matism if he were not liable to prosecution for the smallest 
mistake in his automatic motions. From this kind of 
“control” nationalisation is not only a short but an 
inevitable step ; and indeed it is no new thing. Much of 
it dates back to the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1931. 
For many years past some of our most important agricul- 
tural industries—milk, potatoes, bacon, hops, as well as 
several branches of the fishing industry—have been 
** planned ” to such a degree that the trader in them has 
been reduced to a mere mechanical functionary, liable to 
prosecution if he strikes out on any new line of his own. 

This reminds us of the status of the farmer, who still 
represents the largest single industry in the country. For 
six years he has been completely at the mercy of an Agri- 
cultural Executive Committee, Apparently he is to 
remain so, though with the handsome concession that he 
is at least to have some right of appeal against the decrees 
of these highly miscellaneous bodies. Up to the present 
time, when charged with bad husbandry, or even expro- 
priated for it, he has had less right of defending himself 
than a common felon. 

Everywhere the inspector, with his reports and returns, 
and the really menacing powers which they often carry 
with them; the minor official, with his insatiable appetite 
for meaningless forms in triplicate and quadruplicate ; the 
major official, with his portentous “ policy" to hold up any 
reasonable project. More than a million of these safe- 
jobbers now, and the number growing every day! We 
wonder why houses are not being built. One small Rural 


‘* HE THAMES FROM RICHMOND HILL’; BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. (1723-92). 
t the Reynolds Exhibition in 1937, the fine Reynolds landscape we show 

from Lord Northbrook and presented to te Nation. 
ecutive Committee} recently decided to set aside the sum of £10,000 as a memorial of 
Sir Robert Witt’s invaluable services. This picture is the first to be bought from the Robert Witt Fund. 


District Council has recently explained that in order, not 
to build, but merely to obtain sanction to build, 400 cot- 
tages, it has had to pass through twenty-five stages of 
negotiation and deal with seventeen different authorities, 
including seven Ministries. The “ creeping” of this kind 
of paralysis is extraordinarily far-reaching and insidious. 
For example, one of the great strengths of our society has 
been the enormous amount of voluntary, unremunerated 
work which has gone into social services of every kind. 
That is surely a precious freedom—to devote one’s time and 
energy to the service of the community. But the heart 
is being taken out of it. No service can be efficiently per- 
formed except by the almighty State! And so, even great 
historic institutions like the voluntary hospitals must be 
swallowed by the all-devouring monster. 

Freedom in any ordered society must rest upon some 
constitutional or political foundation. Some constitutions 
‘** guarantee” the citizen’s personal freedoms by means 
of written formula. We, too, possess and treasure certain 
written charters, which are in the best sense “‘ household 
words,” of personal right ; but the steel and concrete in the 
constitutional foundations of our liberty are not papers 
and parchments, but two principles which have been 
elaborated by centuries of struggle and vigilance—popular 
sovereignty centred in Parliament, and the rule of law. 

The two are inseparably com- 
plementary to each other. All the 
great constitutional struggles in 
our history have resolved them- 
selves into the contest between 
the arbitrary executive govern- 
ment of monarch, cabal or junto 
on the one hand and, on the 
other, representative government, 
always linked with impartial 
independent justice. 

What is the position to-day ? 
It cannot be questioned that, with 
the immense growth of delegated 
legislation, the real process of 
law-making has passed to the 
executive. So little, indeed, is this 
questioned that many are now 
saying quite openly that the age 
of Parliamentary government, in 
its historic sense, has passed and 
that the true function of the so- 
called legislature is merely to act 
as an advisory and revisory body 
to the instruments of swift, 
“efficient” government. It is 
equally obvious to anybody who 
has studied the cases that the 
voice of the Law in these matters 
is now almost completely silenced. 
The powers granted by Parliament 
ta the executive are so widely 
and vaguely expressed that almost 
anything may fall within them, 
and it is therefore impossible to 
apply the doctrine of ulira vires, 
by which the Courts have, from 
time immemorial, kept delegated 
power within the terms of its 

* commission, 

Such expedients, it may be 
said, are necessary, if painful, 
accompaniments, of war. But 
there is no sign of the nunc 

dimittis, which we were promised, to let them “ depart 
in peace.” Consider the effect of the Supplies and 
Services Act, one of the first measures of post-war domestic 
policy. The purposes of the Act are expressed in such all- 
embracing terms that it is difficult to imagine anything 
which cannot be done under them by delegated legislation. 
For forty days only Parliament has the power to “ pray 
against” these decrees—always a difficult process—and 
then they remain for five years, unchallenged and unchal- 
lengeable, for they are beyond the reach of any political 
or judicial review. On top of this comes the Emergency 
Laws ‘(Transitional Provisions) Act, which continues in 
force fifty-one Defence Regulations (and all their progeny), 
many of them quite unnecessary and inappropriate in time 
of peace. 

And so the drug of étatisme spreads its influence. It is 
not only deleterious and habit-forming, but swift in its 
effects. Not longer ago than 1942, one of the foremost 
historians in England, Dr. G. P. Gooch, wrote these words 
in an eloquent pamphlet : “‘ The intellectual and emotional 
attitude of the average citizen towards the State remains 
substantially unchanged. What the French call Aatisme 
has never been popular. Throughout the English-speaking 
world there is nothing of the almost mystical fervour of 
Hegel for a mysterious entity far higher and far wiser than 
ourselves."” Who would dare to use those words in 1946? 

There is peculiar aptitude to-day in Tennyson's prayer 
for freedom, ‘‘ The Ladye of the Heights” : 

That her fair form may stand and shine, 
Make bright our days and light our dreams, 
Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes ! 
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A DESERTED MEMORIAL TO PEACEFUL ASPIRATIONS AFTER WORLD WAR I: THE ASSEMBLY 
HALL IN THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS BUILDING AT GENEVA, 


The League of Nations was the outcome of the peaceful aspirations of politicians after World War I. 
To-day the building which housed the League at Geneva is deserted except for an army of cleaners, 
who daily polish its four miles of linoleum. It is evident that the United Nations Organisation, 
though it has much in common with the League, has no desire to take over the League building on 
which £1,500,000 was spent. 
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THE FLOTSAM OF WAR: 
GATE TURF CLUB, ON THE EAST SHORE OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY: 


THE LANDWARD WATCH AGAINST ILLEGAL IMMIGRATION: A MOUNTED PALESTINE 
POLICE PATROL LEAVING A COASTGUARD STATION FOR ANOTHER SPELL OF THEIR 
UNCEASING WATCH, 


lewish terrorist gangs in Palestine—including heavy ex at 


Recent fresh outrages by 
h potins 


Jerusalem, Haifa and Tel-Aviv—give added point to our pictures of the extensive ti 
precautions taken to prevent the illegal landing of Jewish immigrants in the Holy 
means in the Palestine Government’s power are being employed to prevent these landings. In 
addition to mounted patrols on duty along the coast, Marine divisions operate by sea in high- 
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HALLS OF WORLD DECISIONS; 


NEWS 
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SURPLUS; PALESTINE POLICE PATROLS. 


CHOSEN FOR THE FIRST SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
ORGANISATION : AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
The peaceful aspirations of politicians after World War II are expressed in the United Nations 
Organisation. The site of the permanent headquarters has not yet been selected, but a committee 
is visiting the United States with a view to examining the many suggested sites. Meanwhile the 
first session of the General Assembly of the U.N.O. will open on January 10 at Central Hall, 
Westminster. It is expected that a report on suitable sites will be presented shortly. 





ow 


MASSES OF VEHICLES, BUILT FOR THE INVASION OF JAPAN AND NOW PARKED, RANK UPON RANK, IN THE GROUNDS OF THE GOLDEN 
AMERICAN AMPHIBIOUS VEHICLES AWAITING THE ATTENTIONS OF THE BREAK-UP GANGS, 


COASTAL POLICE PATROLS BY WATER: A HIGH-SPEED PATROL BOAT RETURNING TO 
THE PORT OF HAIFA, AFTER AN EXTENSIVE CRUISE TO PREVENT ILLEGAL LANDINGS 
IN PALESTINE. 

powered motor-boats, and assistance has been given by the Royal Navy and the R.A.F. But the 
coastline is long and the country difficult, and landi are from time to time made under cover 
of night and the immigrants hurried away into ie settlements and hidden until the hue and 
cry dies down; an example being that of December 27, when a ship with 280 Jewish immigrants 
ran aground on a reef near Acre, its human cargo managing to get ashore unobserved. 
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THE ROYAL PAVILION, BRIGHTON, VIEWED FROM THE EAST: A UNIQUE BUILDING DESIGNED BY JOl 


Recently at a public meeting presided over by Flight Lieut. Teeling, M.P., in the in our issue of November 24 of some of the Regency terraces and squares in the: 
Royal Pavilion, Brighton, it was decided to form a Regency Society for the Brighton and Hove which may in the future be endangered by town-planning. the 
preservation of historic Brighton and Hove and to educate public opinion and Here and on following pages we reproduce drawings by the same artist of the the 
inspire it with a desire to preservé and value an architectural heritage. Our Royal Pavilion, which was designed by John Nash for the Prince Regent and fror 
readers will remember that we published drawings by Captain Bryan de Grineau | erected between the years 1784 and 1830. Cobbett described its architecture in foul 


DrRawN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAP! 
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BY JOHN NASH FOR THE PRINCE REGENT AND NOW FULFILLING MANY USEFUL CIVIC PURPOSES. 


in these words: ‘‘ Take a square box, the sides of which are three and a half feet, and of the box. Then take a considerable number of bulbs of the crown-imperial, the 
1g. the height one and a half feet. Take a large Norfolk turnip, cut off the green of narcissus, the hyacinth, the tulip, the crocus, and others ; let the leaves of each have 
he the leaves, leave the stalks nine inches long, tie these round with a string three inches sprouted to about an inch, more or less according to the size of the bulb ; put all these, 
nd from the top, and put the turnip on the middle of the top of the box. Then take pretty promiscuously, but pretty thickly, on the top of the box. Then stand off and 


in four turnips of half the size, treat them in the same way, and put them on the corners look at your architecture.” 
ARTIsT, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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THE CENTRE OF REGENCY LIFE IN BRIGHTON: 


THE ROYAL PAVILION. 


Drawn BY our SpeciaAL Artist, Caprain BryAN DE GRINEAU. 
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FORMING THE CENTRE OF THE STATE APARTMENTS AND SITUATED UNDER THE PRINCIPAL DOME: 


A VIEW OF THE SALGN (FORMERLY KNOWN AS THE ROTUNDA) SHOWING 


SOME OF THE MAGNIFICENT PANELS OF CHINESE PAPER WHICH HAVE BEEN RE-HUNG RECENTLY. 
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THE SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGE WHICH LEADS FROM THE PRINCE REGENT’S 
APARTMENTS TO THE STABLES AND WAS FORMERLY LIGHTED BY TORCHES. 


The interior of the Royal Pavilion at Brighton contains much of interest, for no two rooms 
are alike, and this variety is also found in the columns in many of the rooms. It was 
perhaps fitting that the new Regency Society should have come into being at the Royal 
Pavilion, for it was a centre for that fashionable throng which followed the Prince Regent 
down to “ Brighthelmstone,” and left behind for posterity the graceful architecture 


AN IMPRESSIVE FIREPLACE IN THE ROYAL KITCHEN ADJOINING THE BANQUETING-HALL, WITH 
BOTTLE-JACKS AND SPIT-RACK AND A DEVICE FOR TURNING THE SPITS BY MEANS OF HOT AIR. 


of a more leisured age which it is now hoped may be preserved in spite of the demands of 
town-planning. The Pavilion was originally a farmhouse, but was altered, modified and 
rebuilt to the Prince Regent's taste at a cost of £1,000,000. The principal rooms consist 
of a banqueting-hall, music-room, and a salon, and there is a corridor 163 ft. long. In 
the first World War the Pavilion was used for a time as a hospital for Indian troops. 
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REGENCY MAGNIFICENCE AS A PRESENT-DAY MUNICIPAL ASSET. 


Drawn BY OuR Spgciat Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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IN CHINESE STYLE: THE BANQUETING-HALL ; SHOWING THE MAGNIFICENT CENTRAL CHANDELIER AND CHINESE WALL PANELS. 


Perhaps the most notable of the State Apartments in the Royal Pavilion at Brighton 
is the Banqueting-Hall. This is in Chinese style, in keeping with the Corridor which 
leads to it. In the centre hangs a magnificent chandelier, now fitted with electric 
lights, and the walls are panelled with pictures of Chinese domestic life. Many of 
these fittings and decorations had been removed before the sale of the Pavilion to the 


Corporation in 1850, but were subsequently restored by Queen Victoria. In 1912 
a number of glass ornaments and other objects from the Pavilion were found at 
Buckingham Palace and were sent to Brighton by Queen Mary. The extravagance of the 
Prince Regent has resulted in Brighton possessing a unique municipal building 
which is ideal for social functions, concerts and other activities of a modern town. 
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ROOSEVELT’S HYDE PARK HOME TO BE A PUBLIC MUSEUM. 











F.D.R.’"S PERSONAL DESK IN A CORNER OF THE LIVING- 
ROOM AT HYDE PARK. THE PORTRAIT ON THE DESK IS 
OF HIS HALF-BROTHER, JAMES. 


THE LATE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S HOME: THE EAST END 
OF THE HYDE PARK LIVING-ROOM. THE GREY MARBLE 
FIREPLACE IS DUPLICATED AT THE OTHER END. 





THE LATE PRESIDENT’S DRESSING-TABLE AT HIS OLD 
HOME. THE CALENDAR SHOWS “‘ APRIL 1945 "—-THE 
MONTH OF HIS DEATH. " 


siacsstl Pp eeieacniabeiee aA 


{)'* photographs—the first ever permitted of the interior 

of the late President's home at Hyde Park, Dutchess 
County, New York—coincide with the news that the Roosevelt 
home is to be opened some time in 1946 as a public museum 
by the U.S. Department of the Interior. The character of 
this country house—in which the late President was born 
in 1882 and where he entertained the King and Queen for 
the week-end during their U.S. visit in 1939—is plainly shown 
in the pictures, and confirms in its simple yet genial air the 


impression its master had made upon the outside world, THE ENTRANCE HALL AT HYDE PARK, WITH THE LATE 


FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT’S BOYHOOD BEDROOM AT HIS 
NOTE 


HOME AT HYDE PARK, NOTE THE PLAIN BEDSTEAD notably through his well-known broadcast ‘ Fireside Chats.” PRESIDENT’S HAT STILL LYING ON THE BENCH. 
AND THE GILBERT STUART PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 4 THE SHIP PRINTS. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S BEDROOM, 


IN THE CLOTHES CUPBOARD CAN BE SEEN PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE GREAT OF ALL COUNTRIES IN THE HYDE PARK DRAWING- P 
HIS NAVY CAPE AND CRUTCHES. THE BEDSPREAD \ 


Is OF HAND CROCHET. ¢ ROOM—(CENTRE) THE KING AND QUEEN AND KING GEORGE V. 
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THE PASSING OF A GREAT US. SOLDIER: 
GENERAL PATTON’S FUNERAL IN HEIDELBERG. 
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IN BOYHOOD: GENERAL G. S. PATTON } AS A YOUTH: GENERAL PATTON WHEN A \ THE SUCCESSFUL ARMY COMMANDER OF 1945 : 
WHEN HE WAS ABOUT TWELVE YEARS OLD. } CADET AT THE VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE. AT THE TIME OF THE ARMISTICE IN 1918. } GENERAL PATTON AT LOS ANGELES LAST YEAR. 
— 


ENERAL G. S. PATTON, 
JNR., the most colourful 
personality in the United States 
Army, died in hospital at Heidel- 
berg on December 21. He was 
involved in a car accident near 
Mannheim on December 9 and 
received spinal injuries. On 
December 22 his body was taken 
to Villa Reiner, headquarters of 
the U.S. Seventh Army, where it 
lay in state until the following 
day, when a funeral service was 
held at the old Christ Church 
in Heidelberg. The coffin was 
then taken to the railway station 
for conveyance to the USS. 
military cemetery at Hamm, 
Luxembourg. Six hundred men 
from the 4th Armoured Division, 
spearhead of many of General 
Patton’s amazing thrusts across 
Europe, and from the Ist and 
9th Infantry Divisions, which 
were under his command in 
Africa and Sicily, formed a guard 
of honour, and a salute of seven- 
teen guns was fired by the 
Seventh Army artillery as the 
train left Heidelberg station. 
Known to his men as “ Old 
Blood and Guts,” General Patton 
was a born soldier, a fine horse- 
man and a marksman. In World 
War I he distinguished himself 
and commanded the 304th Brigade 
of the Tank Corps in 1918. In 
World War II he commanded the 
Ist Armoured Corps. Later he 
commanded the Seventh Army 
in the invasion of Sicily, and in 
1944 took command of the U.S. 
Third Army in Europe. In 
October last year he was trans 
ferred to the command of the THE FUNERAL SERVICE FOR THE FAMOUS COMMANDER OF THE U.S. THIRD ARMY: A VIEW OF THE CEREMONY AT THE ANCIENT CHRIST CHURCH 
Fifteenth Army. IN HEIDELBERG, THE TOWN WHERE GENERAL PATTON DIED IN HOSPITAL. 

















COVERED witH “ OLD GLORY” AND CARRIED ON A HALP-TRACK MILITARY VEHICLE : THE SCENE IN VILLA REINER, HEADQUARTERS OF THE U.S. SEVENTH ARMY, WHERE 
GENERAL PATTON'S BODY BEING TAKEN TO THE RAILWAY STATION, GENERAL PATTON LAY IN STATE GUARDED BY MILITARY POLICE. 
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GERMANY ~PAST AND PRESENT: MEMORIES 
AND LEGACIES OF THE THIRD RBICH. 
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THE BELATED APPEARANCE OF THE GERMAN VOLKSWAGEN : THE “‘ PEOPLE’S CAR’ PROMISED 
TO GERMANY BY HITLER, AND NOW BEING DELIVERED UNDER BRITISH ORGANISATION. 


— One of the biggest national swindles of all time, the German Volkswagen, for which thousands of Hitler’s 
followers paid instalments which were diverted to the manufacture of war vehicles, has at last made its 
belated appearance. Production of the Volkswagen in the form of a two-door four-seater saloon with 
interior warming, automatic screen de-icing and rear-mounted engine, has been organised in the British 
zone, and the first models “off the line” are seen in our photograph, taken at a factory near Herford. 


HITLER’S MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE, DATED APRIL 29, 1945, AND SIGNED BY A. HITLER, 


EVA HITLER (NEE BRAUN), GOEBBELS, MARTIN BORMANN AND W. WAGNER (AN OFFICIAL), 


Three important documents, whose existence has long been known to British Intelligence in Germany, 
were recently discovered in the American zone. They were the marriage certificate of Adolf Hitler 
and Eva Braun, Hitler’s personal will and political testament, and an appendix, signed by Goebbels and 
Goebbels’ intention of disobeying his Fiihrer for the first time by dying at his side. 


announcing 
Hitler appointed Dénitz as his successor in place of Géring. 


In the political testament, 





AN AMERICAN W.A.C. SERGEANT WITH ITEMS OF RIBBENTROP’S REGALIA, 


DISCOVERED IN ONE OF G6RING’S CASTLES, THIS TYPICALLY OSTENTATIOUS 


A GORING FIREPLACE : 
AT A FANTASTIC COST. 


FIREPLACE If REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN DECORATED WITH PURE GOLD 
INCLUDING 


BROUGHT HOME BY HER BROTHER-IN-LAW AS SOUVENIRS, 
A DRESS DAGGER AND JEWELLED DECORATIONS FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 


BRITISH POLICE SPECIAL INVESTIGATORS, DETAILED TO SMASH BERLIN’S BLACK 
MARKET, EXAMINING STACKS OF BANKNOTES FOUND DURING A RAID. 


GIRLS IN BERLIN PROTECTED BY ESCORTS WITH STEN GUNS DURING A WALK AFTER 
Special Investigation Department men, detailed from Scotland Yard, have opened an all-out ate © 


A.T.S, 
DARK, THE PRECAUTION FOLLOWS A SERIES OF SHOOTINGS. 


Shortly before Christmas, owing to the increase of shooting incidents, new instructions on the carrying of . 

caanene were issued to British troops and civilians of the Control Commission in Berlin. After 9 p.m. clean up Berlin’s notorious Black Market. One of their early successes was the capture of a 
all male drivers were to carry arms and ammunition, and women drivers of all ranks were to have armed their way into his apartments they found him cowering 
After midnight all ranks were to be armed in all circumstances. During the day, all guards, 


male escort. ‘ 
patrols, sentries and despatch-riders on duty were to carry firearms. 


Market ringleader. When they smashed 
in bed in a room stacked with Black Market goods and trunks of banknotes, which they are 
seen checking. One suit-case alone contained marks to the value of about £22,000. 
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WAR AND PEACE: 
THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 
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A “POCKET” VERSION OF A “ POCKET BATTLESHIP”?: A GERMAN MODEL OF THE THE NEW AUSTRIAN PRESIDENT, DR. KARL RENNER (STANDING, CENTRE OF ROSTRUM), 
ADDRESSING THE NEW AUSTRIAN PARLIAMENT FOR THE LAST TIME AS CHANCELLOR. 


““LOTzZOW,”” NOW ON SHOW AT THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM IN WHITEHALL. 

The secrets of the Panzerschiffe, Hitler’s “ pocket battleships,” are now open to the general public. At the first meeting of the newly-elected Austrian Parliament on December 19—whi 

A perfect German model of the “Liitzow” (ex-“‘ Deutschland”) was recently discovered at Kiel and four Allied C.-in-Cs.—Generals McCreery, Clark, Béthouard and Marshal Koniev—Dr. Karl ioonr wens tis 

has now been brought for exhibition to the Royal United Service Museum in Whitehall. last speech as Chancellor. Thanking the Allies for the liberation of Austria, he referred to the difficulty of 

“ Liitzow,” which was a sister-ship of the “Admiral Scheer” and the “Graf Spee,” is described running a small country with one civil and four military Governments and, amid loud applause, called for the 
equivalent to an armoured cruiser of an exceptionally powerful type, with six 1l-in. guns. immediate return of the South Tyrol to Austria. E 
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’ IN FULL WAR DRESS AND UNDER HER OWN STEAM; A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN THE SKAGERRAK IN MAY LAST. 
” a sister- type ever built. The “Prinz Eugen,” it will be recalled, took part with the battleships “ Gneisenau ” 


THE GERMAN HEAVY CRUISER, ‘‘ PRINZ EUGEN,’ 
and “ Scharnhorst” in their spectacular escape from Brest through the English Channel. 


Among the German warships surrendered to the Allies is the heavy cruiser “Prinz Eugen, 
ship of the “ Admiral Hipper” and the “Seydlitz,” and described as the most beautiful ship of her 


A TEMPORARY BRIDGE OVER THE LOIRE: LOCOMOTIVES MOVING ON THE FIRST THE HIGH COMMAND SALUTES THE YOUNG ENTRY: GENERAL AUCHINLECK ACKNOWLEDGING 
THE SALUTE OF THE SMARTEST INDIAN CADET RECRUIT FOR THE YEAR 1945-46. 


TRIP OVER A NEWLY-ERECTED BRIDGE AT NANTES. , 

Allied aerial attacks on French communications before and during the invasion took a heavy toll of bridges. Towards the end of November General Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commander-in-Chief in India, toured the Jhelum 

A recent statement estimates the number partly or completely troyed at 2673; 2261 have been rebuilt, and Sialkot areas, visi civil and military establishments. Our picture shows him receiving the salute of 

683 permanently, 1578 on a temporary basis. Our picture shows one of the temporary constructions, the Pont Cadet Jiwah Singh, 14th Punjab Regiment, before handing to him the award for being the smartest recruit for 

de la Vendée, a 650-metre bridge over the Loire, whereby railway communication can be resumed between the year 1945-46 at King George’s Royal Indian Military Acaderny—an award which the cadet’s soldierly bearing 
Nantes and Bordeaux. would seem fully to justify. 


TESTING 
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WORLD MISCELLANY: THE CAMERA 











FROM ARMY HUT TO DWELLING-HOUSE: A U.S. ARMY QUONSET HUT CONVERTED INTO 
A TEMPORARY PRIVATE HOUSE TO RELIEVE AMERICA’S ACUTE HOUSING SHORTAGE. 


THE DAMAGED NORTH BASTION OF THE TOWER OF LONDON, HOISTING A MODEL HORSE INTO THE WHITE TOWER 


OPENED AGAIN TO THE PUBLIC ON NEW YEAR’S DAY. FOR THE REOPENING OF THE TOWER OF LONDON, 


For the first time in more than six years the Tower of London was thrown open to the public on New Year’s Day. Closed during the war, the 

Tower suffered considerable damage in various air raids, the North Bastion (above, left) having been hit by a bomb on October 5, 1940, when 

one warder was killed. Although thirteen high-explosive bombs and many incendiary and flying bombs fell on or near it, William's castle stood 
fast while modern buildings crashed around it. Great strides were made in repair work in readiness for the New Year’s Day reopening. 


A NAVAL BASE BUILT ON A SWAMP: SALISBURY ISLAND, IN DURBAN BAY, CONVERTED TROOPS 


AT A COST OF £2,000,a00 TO ACCOMMODATE ANY SHIP OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 


Britain’s new naval base on the coast of Natal was constructed during the war on a former rove swamp outside the 

lagoon which forms Durban Harbour. From the base, with its rows of buildings, a railway road causeway, clear! 

seen in our photograph, links the island with the Bluff, a 195-ft.-high barrier of partially-consolidated sand dunes whic 

cuts off the lagoon from the sea. he new base, whose construction cost some £2,000,000, can accommodate any type 
of ship in the Royal Navy. Durban is the largest urban centre in Natal. 


VIEWS EVENTS OF 


SURROUNDING 
SURMOUNTED BY THE BLACK BOAR, FORMATION SIGN OF THE CORPS. 


Lieut.-General Sir Brian Horrocks performed his last public ‘a ty Commander of the British 

XXX Corps last month when he unveiled the above memorial. prancing 

the XXX Corps’ formation sign since the battle of Gazala, through the advance from Alamein 

to Tunisia, across Sicily, and from the DrDay beaches to 
the records of battle honours and names of formations which have served with the Corps. 


Jan. 5, 1946 


TOPICAL INTEREST. 


A LOG FIRE BURNING IN THE LIVING-ROOM OF THE CONVERTED ARMY HUT, WHOSE INTERIOR 
IS SAID TO BE MUCH MORE COMFORTABLE THAN ITS EXTERIOR WOULD SUGGEST. 


Lai numbers of U.S. Army Quonset huts, similar in construction 

to British Army’s Nissen hut, are being converted into temporary 

homes for civilians as part of the measures adopted to cope with the 

acute housing shortage from which America, in common with many 
parts of the world, is now suffering. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S LONDON HOME, NO. 36, CRAVEN 

STREET: A CENTRE FOR ANGLO-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION. 

The Craven Street, London, home of Benjamin Franklin, famous 

American philosopher and statesman, who devoted much of his life 

to the promotion of Anglo-American co-operation, is to be devoted 

to that cause. The British Society for International Understanding 
has decided to make the building its new headquarters. 


THE XXX CORPS MEMORIAL AT NIENBURG, GERMANY, 


black boar has been 


Bremen. On the memorial are carved 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS BY THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 


‘“ WINDSOR CASTLE AT SUNSET"; BY PAUL SANDBY (1725-1809). AN IMPORTANT AND LARGE GOUACHE DRAWING WHICH HAS BEEN RECENTLY 
ACQUIRED BY THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM AND IS NOW ON VIEW IN ROOM 74. 


** PORTRAIT OF A LADY”; AN EX- 
QUISITE MINIATURE BY NICHOLAS 
HILLIARD (1547?-1619), RECENTLY PUR- 
CHASED BY THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 
AND ALSO SHOWING IN ROOM 74. 


UR pictures are of three recent 
remarkable acquisitions by 
the Victoria and Albert. The Paul 
Sandby drawing comes from the 
collection of the Angerstein family and 
is in an excellent state of preservation. 
It is a view of the North Terrace of 
Windsor Castle, and was painted in the 
third quarter of the eighteenth century. 
It is remarkable for the atmospheric 
effect of the sky, and its romantic 
brilliance is of the kind more usually 
associated with painters like Palmer 
and Francis Danby than with an 
English contemporary of Canaletto. 
The miniature by Queen Elizabeth's 
* Limner ” has been bought from the 
funds of the R. H. Stephenson Bequest. 
The style and the costume indicate a 
date about the time of the Armada, 
when Hilliard was at the height of his 
powers: and this exquisite example of his work is a remarkable addition to the by the Museum from the Charlecote Park Collection. Dating from the thirteenth century, it 
Museum's already unrivalled collection of paintings by the earliest and one of the is on copper gilt, the enamel being mainly dark blue with, on the tombs, bands of dark and 
greatest English miniaturists. The Limoges champlevé enamel plaque was purchased light blue, red and cream; and is a fine example of exceptional workmanship. 


A REMARKABLE AND EARLY EXAMPLE OF LIMOGES CHAMPLEVE ENAMEL: A PLAQUE REPRESENTING THE SAINTS RISING FROM THEIR GRAVES AT 
THE TIME OF THE CRUCIFIXION. A RECENT PURCHASE, NOW EXHIBITED IN THE FRONT ENTRANCE OF THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
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THE LOST MONASTERY OF ALAHAN: 
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THE MOUNTAIN TERRACE ON WHICH STAND THE RUINS: (FOREGROUND) THE MAIN GATEWAY 
OF THE MONASTERY ; (BACKGROUND) THE WEST END OF THE BASILICA, 

Continued.) 

seems little doubt that parts of the building date from the fifth century, or possibly earlier. 
To-day there is a rough motor road, rarely used, that runs from Silefke up the val'ey of 
the Gék Su (the ancient Calycadnus, in which the crusading Emperor Frederick Barb>rossa 
was drowned in 1190) to Mut and Karaman. The monastery buildings lie above the road 
some 15 miles from Mut. Seen from the road, they look insignificant and scarcely worth a 
twenty-five-minute scramble up to them over rough mountain country. Alahan Monastery 
was first discovered in 1826 by the French archeologist, Laborde, who described it under the 
name of Aladja Khan in his ‘‘ Voyage en Orient.” It was not until 1890 that it was again 
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SHANGRI-LA OF OUTH TURK : 
IN| ROMAN CILICIA, 
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The following notes on the Alahan Monastery and Basilica in 
Southern Asia Minor were supplied by Mr. Denis Wright, illustrated 
with photographs by himself and Mr. Eric Read. 
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[Continued on right. 


NOUTHERN TURKEY is rich in archeological remains of many periods. Among them, 

none is more interesting and so little known as the church and monastery of Alahan, 
sometimes called Aladja Khan or Koja Kalesi, whose ruins are situated some 4000 ft. above 
sea-level, in desolate mountain country, on what was once the old Roman road between 
Claudiopolis and Laranda (the modern Mut and Karaman), in the Roman province of Cilicia 
Trachea. It has been suggested that the monastery can probably be identified with the 


Apadna Monastery mentioned by Procopius as having been restored by Justinian I. There 
(Continued above. 
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THE CALYCADNUS VALLEY, 
MONASTERY AND 


A NICHED SHRINE, OVERLOOKING 


ON THE LINTEL, CHRIST SUPPORTED BY ANGELS; 
RUINED COLONNADE WHICH CONNECTED 


MICHAEL AND GABRIEL, 


THE MAIN GATEWAY OF THE MONASTERY: 
ON THE INSIDE OF THE UPRIGHTS, 


BASILICA. 
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Continued.) 


in its original position. Between the monastery buildings and the church there 
are various rock tombs in the cliff which forms the north side of the terrace. One 
of them bears an epitaph dated A.D. 461. Although the buildings to which it 


of carved stone. The most interesting and remarkable feature of the carving, 
which is skilfully executed, are the two full-length reliefs of the winged archangels, 
Michael and Gabriel, who face each other on the inside of the two uprights. On 


led have collapsed, the massive stone entrance gateway to the main building still 
stands at the west end of the terrace and is in an excellent state of preservation, 
despite hundreds of years’ exposure to the weather. It consists of three solid blocks 


the outside face of the lintel there is a head of Christ surrounded by a circle | 


borne by six-winged angels. The outside face of the uprights and the underside 
of the lintel are carved with conventional designs such as vine leaves and foliage. 
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THE EARLIEST AND MOST 
THE CHURCH OF THE ALAHAN 
THE WEST FRONT, WELL PRESERVED 
FOR THE COLLAPSE OF THE DOME. 


IMPORTANT DOMED 
MONASTERY, 
EXCEPT 


VERHAPS 
BASILICA ; 
SHOWING 


Continued.) : 
visited, this time by the well-known British archzologists, 


Messrs. A. C. Headlam, D. G. Hogarth and W. Ramsay. 
Two years later, Dr. A. C. Headlam, until very recently 
Bishop of Gloucester, published a full account of this visit 
to Koja Kalesi (the ‘‘ Big Fortress ’’) in Supplementary 
Papers No. 1 of the Journal of Hellenic Studies, in which 
he described the monastery church as being of ‘‘ almost 
unique design . . . seems -to represent a transition from 
the older oblong basilica to the later Byzantine church 
with the central dome.’ Byzantine experts agree with 
Dr. Headlam's assertion that the church was probably 
built in the first half of the fifth century, while Strzygowski 
has gone so far as to hail it as the oldest known and 


most important example of the domed basilica. Until 
(Continued above. 
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A STUDY IN SUNLIGHT AND 
SHADE: THE INTERIOR OF 
THE CHURCH, SHOWING THE 
FINE PILLARS AND ARCHES 
AND THE RICHLY CARVED 
CORBELS AND CAPITALS. 
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Continued .| 
of preservation, lies at 
the east end of the 
terrace. Connecting the 
church with the monas- 
tery buildings, which have 
largely collapsed, there 
used to be an open colon- 
nade running along the 
south side of the terrace 
with a magnificent view 
over the valley of the 
Calycadnus far below. 
However, the six columns 
which formed this colon- 
nade now lie broken on 
the mountain-side, though 
a curious niched shrine 
which formed part of the 


colonnade is still standing 
[Continued below on lef 
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INSIDE THE ALAHAN BASILICA: SHOWING THE PILLARS 
AND THE INTERIOR OF THE WEST FRONT (SHOWN ABOVE) 
BUILT OF STONE FITTED WITHOUT MORTAR. 
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More remarkable than this gateway is the church or domed basilica at the other 
extremity of the terrace. Built entirely of stone beautifully fitted together with- 
out mortar, the building is rectangular in shape, measuring approximately 70 ft. 
by 45 ft., and consists of a nave, two aisles and bema ending in an apse with a double 
tier of columns supporting the arches which divide the nave from the aisles. Apart 
from the centre dome, which has collapsed, the church is still in excellent condition 
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CHRISTIAN REMAINS IN ROMAN CILICIA. 
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the present series of 
photographs were taken 
last autumn it is believed 
that no Englishman had 
visited the site since Sir 
Mark Sykes was there in 
1913, and it is pleasing to 
know that the condition 
of the ruins appears to 
have deteriorated little 
since Laborde first sa 
them in 1826. The monas- 
tery is situated on a 
terrace against a rock cliff 
high up on the mountain- 
side above the road. It 
is built in the shape of a 
rough parallelogram run- 
ning west to east and 
meas:'ring approximately 
600 ft. by 70 ft. The 
main entrance and 
monastery buildings were 
at the west end of the 
terrace close by some 
rock caves which possibly 
housed the anchorites who 
originally founded the 
monastery. The church, 


still in a remarkable state 
[Continued below. 
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CARVED WITH 
FISH. 


THE MAIN DOORWAY: 
VINE LEAVES, GRAPES, 


RICHLY 
BIRDS AND 


OF THE AISLES: THE MOTIFS 
DATE OF THE CHURCH, 


FROM THE NAVE INTO ONE OF THE 


POINT TO THE VERY EARLY 


LOOKING CAPITALS 


considering its great age. It was entered from the west side, where there are three 
doorways with small carved niches in between them. The centre or main doorway 
is very richly carved with vine leaves, grapes, birds and fish, with a cross in the centre 
of the lintel. Inside the church the capitals and corbels are also carved in a variety 
of designs such as birds, rams’ heads and bunches of grapes. Dr. Headlam has pointed 
out that the majority of these designs are really pre-Christian. 
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POISONING THE PARASITE. 


C= of the oldest weapons in man’s armament of self-protection is the use of poisons. 
Chemistry has given new power to it, and a great stride forward was taken last 
century with the discovery of poisons that are selective in their action. Ehrlich, the 


pioneer in this work, was able to show that certain arsenical 
compounds would destroy bacteria or protozoa in the human 
body without doing irreparable damage to the tissues of the 
patient at the same time. 

He began by studying how the cells of a disease germ 
might interact with the cells of the body. In other words, 
by seeking the constitution of germ poisons from a chemical 
or molecular point of view he devised a method by which 
poisonous parasites could themselves be induced to take up 
poisons as they would assimilate food. The parasite, try- 
panosome or spirochezte could be induced to swallow a 
packet of innocent-appearing molecules, only to find that 
within lurked the potentialities of destruction to itself. 

Thus arose a method of poisoning the parasite that could 
be adapted to the service of mankind. The limiting condition 
of the method is that the poison packet must not be damaging 
to the protoplasm of its host. Ehrlich’s first poisons were 
not an unqualified success, because the lethal doses of 
arsenical mixtures did not leave a sufficient margin between 
their effectiveness on the parasite and the possible damage 
to the patient. He was more successful with another poison 
which he discovered in his studies of dyes. From these 
emerged eventually “ atebrin,” which was poisonous to the 
trypanosomes of malaria, and it was the precursor of other 
specific poisons which are widely employed to-day. *‘ Prontosil”’ 
was developed from a dye in 1935. This dye splits into two 
components, one of which is poisonous to the parasites and 
gives us sulphonamides—efficient specifics against staphylococci 
and streptococci. Previously, Dr. Alexander Fleming had 
discovered that the mould Penicillium notatum killed strains 
of the same invaders, but the discovery remained a scientific 
episode until some ten years later. Penicillin was) developed 
at Oxford from the mould, purified and standardised, and is 
now recognised as being so highly specific against certain 
bacteria that the risk of giving a patient an overdose is 
negligible. Other moulds have been examined at the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, and some have 
proved equally powerful against bacteria, but none so remark- 
ably harmless to animal tissues. 

But all these specific poisons were important not only in 
their application, but because they opened up a new field in 
chemical research. Ultimately this has led to an attempt to 
discover the interaction between the molecules of the poison 
and those of the cell they penetrate. Before this method of 
determination was established, the first fruits: of chemical 
inquiry were the finding of specific poisons for certain plants. 
These have already been applied in agriculture for the 
destruction of weeds. Previously, the destruction of weeds 
was mainly a mechanical process. What was needed was a 
poison that would be specific—that is to say, one that would 
kill the weeds without injuring important cereal crops among 
which the weeds flourished. 

The original observation was that a number of growth- 
promoting compounds, chemically allied to alpha-naphthyl- 
acetic acid, had a powerful effect in a contrary direction 
when applied in heavy concentrations. They stimulated the 
weed too much and so brought it to its own destruction. 
Other stimulants served as well, or better, the most effective 
being that in which a chlorine atom was introduced into the 
growth-promoting poison cell. Methyl-chlorophenoxy-acetic 
acid was developed at the Imperial Chemical Industries’ 
nods: by Dr. Slade and Mr. Templeman under the name 
Methoxane, and marketed commercially. Its value to farmers 
was recently described in The IMustrated London News. It 
is not yet possible to account for the great variation in the 
sensitivity of plants towards such poisons, but it is possibly 
related to differing capacities of the plants for absorbing 
them into one protoplasm. The family of monocotyledons, 
to which grasses, wheat, oats, rye and barley belong, are, in 
general, very much less sensitive than the dicotyledons grow- 
ing with them as weeds. 

A new line of inquiry was pursued when a specific chemical 
poison was sought for the destruction of insect pests. It 
began at the foundations of poisons, their atoms and molecules, 
and with the interaction of these with the atoms and molecules 
of the insect cells which they assaulted. A limited number 
of insect pests was selected and a search made for the 
chemicals best suited for their destruction. A sample of 
benzene hexachloride, the chemical symbol of which is 
C,H,Cl,, named for convenience in the laboratary as “‘ 666,” 
was tried. It was first prepared by Michael Faraday. 
During experiments it was found to be inconsistent in action, 
and the cause of this, if not due to some impurity, may be 
that it was made up of isomers. The late Dr. F. W. Aston 
revealed what are known as isotopes of the atom. The 
isomers of a molecule are not that, though they serve to 
illustrate the point; and it applies to the different arrange- 
ments of atoms in a molecule. In 1912 van der Linden had 
established the existence of four isomers in the molecule of 
‘* 666"; and they were named alpha, bela, gamma and delia. 
In 1942 Burrage and others prepared pure specimens of the 
alpha and beta isomers and neither proved very poisonous— 
one bela form was hardly toxic at all. The following year 
they isolated the gamma isomer and found it more toxic than 
any substance which had ever been tested. Dr. Roland 
Slade described at length the structure of the molecule and 
its isomers in the Hurter Memorial lecture at Liverpool, 
with especial reference to Gammexane, the gamma isomer. 
He has more recently written a less-detailed summary in 
Endeavour, illustrated with mirror photographs designed to 
show the molecule in the round. The six carbon atoms form 
the outer ring and below them are the hydrogen atoms. White 
spheres represent the chlorine atoms. It will be seen fromthe 
illustrations on this page that in the models the atoms shift 
their places. 


its power should be so great is not yet known. 


of the insects it affects is known, the explanation may be found. 


It is believed that Fig. 1 represents the gamma isomer; Fig. 2 the delta 
isomer, and Fig. 3 the alpha isomer. The mode of action of the gamma isomer and why 
When more of the chemical physiology 


| THE POETS AND 


oO begin the New Year with something of beauty, something which pleases the eye, 
is tuneful to the ear, stirs the emotions and stimulates the mind may be deemed 
a counsel of perfection in these times of stress and uncertainty, coupons and short commons. 





FIG. I. MOST POISONOUS OF THE FOUR ISOMERS OF BENZENE HEXA- 


CHLORIDE: THE GAMMA ISOMER; SHOWING THE ARRANGEMENT OF 
THE CHLORINE AND HYDROGEN ATOMS BY MEANS OF A MODEL AND 
A MIRROR. 





kin 3 


FIG. 2. ONLY MODERATELY TOXIC: A MODEL REPRESENTING THE 

ATOMIC STRUCTURE. OF THE DELTA ISOMER, THE DISTANCES BETWEEN 

THE ATOMS BEING PROPORTIONAL TO THOSE DETERMINED BY X-RAY 
ANALYSIS. 





WHICH HAS ONLY SLIGHT TOXIC 

QUALITIES : ONE OF THE FOUR ISOMERS WHICH CAN BE OBTAINED 

FROM CRUDE BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE BY MAKING USE OF THEIR 
DIFFERENT SOLUBILITIES IN VARIOUS SOLVENTS. 


Copyright photographs reproduced by permission of “ Endeavour.” 


FIG, 3. THE ALPHA 


E. S. Grew. 





THE PAINTERS. 


Yet writers and publishers alike have conspired courageously 
to make it possible. Seven books on art and artists, with 
some of the world’s greatest pictures faithfully reproduced 
in colour and photogravure, and with informative letterpress 
by qualified commentators, lie before me as I write. With 
them are a like number of volumes of verse, two of them 
anthologies, the rest original; and all containing at least 
something to satisfy each varying mood and taste. 

Let us take the anthologies first. When you have man 
and wife, both omnivorous and discriminating readers, both 
first-rate writers and both of high intellect, it is not 
difficult to conceive that- when they set themselves to 
produce an anthology the result must be not only worth- 
while, but outstanding. V. Sackville-West and Harold 
Nicolson say in their Foreword to ‘“ ANOTHER WoRLD THAN 
Tuts ” (Michael Joseph ; 10s. 6d.) that they have both been 
in the habit for many years of marking passages which 
particularly pleased them and of scribbling an index for 
reference at the end of each book, “‘ as every true reader of 
‘books should train himself to do.” It is from these markings, 
with those omitted which are more or less familiar, that this 
volume is constructed. The majority of the quotations are 
from the poets. Some are from Greek and Latin classics 
(translations provided !), some from the Chinese. There are 
128 writers represented, several of whom must be delightful 
discoveries to many readers. : 

One excerpt is taken from a petition addressed to Queen 
Elizabeth by a seaman. With that outstanding imagery of 
the period—an imagery and literary richness we seem unable 
to recapture—it declares that ‘‘ The wings of man’s life are 
plumed with the feathers of death.”” Phoebe Pool has chosen 
such feathers for her subject. “ Pozms oF Deatu ” (Muller ; 
10s. 6d.) is a collection which shows the responses of poets, 
ancient and modern, to this grim subject. Yet it is by no 
means a fearsome collection. True, there are such things as 
the well-known ** Lyke-Wake Dirge ”’ and the sonorous majesty 
of the Order for the Burial of the Dead. But there are 
also quaintnesses like Sibylla’s dirge from ‘‘ Death’s Jest 
Book,” by Thomas Lovell Beddoes. 

So we come to the new poems, headed by Walter de la 
Mare’s collection—his first since 1938—‘‘THE BuRNING 
Grass ” (Faber; 7s. 6d.). There is much delight here, from 
the opening portrait of— 


A foolish, fond old man, his bed-time nigh, 
Who still at western window stays to win 
A transient respite from the latening sky, 
And scarce can bear it when the Sun goes in. 


to the closing stanza, which ends with the lament of so 
many creative artists: ‘“‘ My last. . . . And everything left 
unsaid ! ”’ 

“Poems FROM Itaty” (Harrap; 6s.) is, as Siegfried 
Sassoon says in his Introductory Note, an impressive gesture 
of spirit and sensitive intelligence. For this verse was written 
by men on active service, in burning heat and bitter cold, 
between one engagement and the next; by members of the 
immortal Eighth Army when in Italy and Sicily. Here are 
some of the thoughts of our fighting men. Here is that scorn 
of death which voices itself : 


I laugh at death, accuse her whore, 
for she seduced, while in the mirth 
of life, my comrades, when she tore 
their fragile plants from out the earth. 


John Jarmain was an anti-tank gunner officer of the 
Eighth Army. He was by nature a lover of solitude and 
silence, but circumstances made him a fighting man. In 
the posthumous collection of his work—he was killed in 
Normandy in 1944 when reaching maturity as a poet—there 
is a blending of the two, the peace-time solitary and the 
sensitive fighter. “‘ Poems” (Collins; 6s.) opens quite rightly 
with the more mature wartime poems. 

Godfrey Locker-Lampson’s collection of love _ lyrics, 
‘Sun AND SHADOw ” (Muller ; 7s. 6d.), is in marked contrast. 
It is,just the book to slip into the pocket so that it may be 
savoured at odd moments, for his lyrics sing themselves into 
the mind. Rex Warner’s poems have been out of print for 
the past two years, so lovers of his work will welcome their 
reappearance together with a new group of sonnets dealing 
with adolescent love, the whole entitled “ Poems anp 
Contrapictions ” (John Lane; 6s.). 

Coming to the artists, two volumes by Tancred Borenius, 
“TrattaAn Paintinc ” and “Later ITALiaAN PAINTING” 
(Avalon Press ; 8s. each), are most informative and attractive. 
Beginning with Giotto, the first volume gives an outline of 
the history of Italian painting up to Leonardo and Raphael, 
while in the second volume Professor Borenius carries us on 
from Titian to Tiepolo. He makes an enthusiastic guide, and 
it needs only a glance at the fine colour reproduction of 
Canaletto’s “ City of London from the Terrace of Richmond 
House” to understand his high appreciation of the Italian 
who, coming to England in 1746, interpreted eighteenth-century 
England so splendidly for posterity. 

Even more appealing to the eye are four numbers of the 
Faber Gallery which R. H. Wilenski is editing. “‘ Music 1n 
Paintinc,” “ Decas,” “ Frorentine Paintincs” and 
“ Brake” (Faber ; 6s. each) are such as to whet the appetite 
for more. And we learn that the series is designed to cover 
all European schools. Each has a general introduction and 
individual notes on the pictures. Sir Kenneth Clark deals with 
the Florentine paintings’ of the fifteenth century ; Geoffrey 
Keynes with Blake, the English mystic; Mr. Wilenski with 
Degas, the Frenchman; and Lawrence Haward with the 


blending of the arts of music and painting. 
Lack of space permits no more than the hearty recommendation of Edward Seago's 


book “ Wit tHe Atiiep Armizs tn Itaty” (Collins ; 
monument to a great campaign, most worthily produced. 


15s.), a marvellous pictorial 
W. R. Catvert. 
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The bourse built by Sir Thomas Gresham was proclaimed the 
| Royal Exchange by Queen Elizabeth who formally opened it in 
| 1570. She afterwards honoured Sir Thomas by dining with him 
| when, if we are to believe the contemporary poets, Sir Thomas 
| toasted the queen in a cup of wine in which a pearl which 
| “no-one could afford to buy ” had been crushed. 
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“ Here fifteen hundred pounds at one clap goes ; 
Instead of sugar, Gresham drinks the pearl 
Unto his queen and mistress ; pledge it lords!” 


| That Queen Elizabeth named the Royal Exchange and that Sir Thomas toasted her 
| afe matters of history, but the story of the pearl is at least as old as Cleopatra and 
| may easily be a flight of poetic fancy. 


— Schweppes * "2% Wa 


% Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product — but Schweppes will return 


ENGINEERING 
YOU CAN TRUST 


The aim of every Nuffield engineer is to 
make a product you can trust. For six 
years of war men’s lives depended on the 
sound engineering behind the Nuffield 
tanks, armoured vehicles and aircraft 
which helped them to victory. 

Just as the Fighting Services trusted their 
Nuffield products, so will you be able to 
trust your new car if it’s one of the 
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MORRIS - WOLSELEY : RILEY: M.G. 
































“Good Mornings’ 
begin with | 
Gillette 













Yes, you feel like the man on the flying trapeze after 
shaving with blades so good-tempered as these! Blue 
Gillette Blades, 3d each, or ‘Standard’ Gillette Blades 
' (plain steel) 2d each, including Purchase Tax 
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MR. PEEK 
* When zoning’s o’er, 


MR. FREAN 


with Vita-Weat.’ 
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By A tment 
Bin raith View Went 
Crispbread Manufacturers 


the transport fleet’. . . 


. -‘ will dash up North 
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jm Vita-Weat 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., makers of famous biscuits 




















: Note these 
Faets 


COLDS AND ’FLU 
have one thing in 
common with Headache, 
Toothache, Neuritis, 
Sleeplessness 

and Rheumatism : 

safe and speedy relief can be 
obtained from them all by 
taking two tablets of 
‘Genasprin’. 


Taken in the early stages, 
‘Genasprin’ will ward off a Cold 
or ’Flu. It circulates in the blood 
and gradually releases minute 
doses of salicylic acid, a potent 
antiseptic which combats cold and 
*flu germs. In the later stages of 
*flu ‘Genasprin’ can be with 
perfect safety to reduce the tem- 
perature and calm_ throbbing 





















nerves. 

‘Genasprin’ is the completely 
pure, comeseey safe form of 
aspirin that will not harm the 
heart or digestion. Ask your 
chemist for it; he has it in stock 
at 1/Sd. and 2/3d. ‘Genasprin’ 
is one of the things for which it 
| is not necessary to accept a sub- 

stitute. 









At any time of strain or pain 
‘GENASPRIN’ 
sees you through! 
Terkel Gemma Ende Lowghboccugh 
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hough thoughts are elusive, 
yore U catch them tn flaght 





Gnd» ADAGESN°21 


Self praise is no re- 
commendation... but 
praise from users of 
ANDY Garden Gloves 
“’ reaches us by every 
post. They protect the hands 
from the thorniest bushes, don’t 
harden after wetting, and can be 
washed over and over again. 


“THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT” 
2/6 per pair from all lron- 
mongers & Stores, or direct 
2/9 post free. (State size ( 
and send | coupon per pair.) 
TEDSON THORNLEY & CO. 
ROCHDALE 
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cre Sach fell doun and BROKE fisCROWN 

; 87,000 ; i Over 

i children; The war broke the lives of many of our _|__ 5,000 
aiveady children. YOU can help us to mend them. L5 § 


GIFTS gratefully received by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., Church of 
England WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E. I! 
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QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS HAVE THE 
VALSTAR “777” RAINCOAT— SUPPLIES 
NOW, HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LIMITED- 
VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Also at 314, Regent Street, London, W. 
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With a Ford Dealer in 


practically every town in the country — 





each one offering the most efficient, 


“a 


U0 tnt 


economical and comprehensive service 


lh 























| facilities — it is simple to understand © 
























































why there are so many Ford cars on 





EXTRA VITAMINS ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH 


Colds and influenza cannot be resisted | and strong teeth without sufficient vitamin 
when your diet is deficient in vitamin A: | D: the daily dose of Crookes’ keeps your 
the daily dose of Crookes’ ensures you | supply well above the safety level. This 
the necessary amount. extra supply of vitamins A and D will 

Adults cannot keep healthy and child- | work wonders in building up your 
ren cannot grow up with straight bones | resistance and stamina. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


the roads today. 





BY APPOINTMENT 


suncenes FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 


DAGENHAM Capsules—100-8 /6 - Ligquid—enough for 16 days 2, 
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By Appomtment to 
H.M. King George VI. 


TANQUERAY GORDON 4 CO. LTD 





Yes, you can see from his hair that he’s 
clicked for a bottle of Brylcreem. Here’s 
hoping it will be your lucky turn next. 
BRYLCREEM THE PERFECT HAIR DRESSING 
Stands Suj tome County Perfumery Co., Ltd., 17-19, Stratford Place, Lender, Wt royds 808¥ 


Maximum Prices : per bottle 25/3 , Halt bottic 13/3. Ge. Britain & Northern Ireland only 
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O give a rhino WRIGHT’S would be He has no need for perfect stuff. 
The height of sheer absurdity: WRIGHT?’S should be kept in every case 
With hide like his—as tough as tough, For those with tender form—or face! 


For over three-quarters of a century Wright’s Coal Tar Soap has remained 
the ideal soap for family use and the favourite for nurseries and schools. 
Its cleansing and protective properties are also = 


specially appreciated after work, travel and sport. 


Coal lar Soap 


MAKE WRIGHT’S THE RULE FOR THE TOILET AND NURSERY 
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